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Medical College of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, by Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter Morton of New York (ce page 435) 
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Alcohol and Labor 


Loose talk about "the poor man’s club" gets a sobering 
setback from Emile Vandervelde, Belgian minister of 
state and leader of the international Socialist movement. 
His paper delivered at the Anti-Alcohol Congress in 
Stockholm, has been widely circulated in Europe as the 
best statement yet made of the relation between the 
labor movement and the anti-alcohol movement. A 
translation of it by Katharine Anthony will bea feature of 


The Survey next week 


Lhe GIST of IT 


METCHNIKOFF, Pasteur’s successor in)| 
the fight against death and fear, is dead 
at three score years and ten. Page 423. | 


ACTING as a bridge over which con-| 
scientious objectors and militarists may | 
meet and understand each other, Sir Gil- | 
bert Murray is following the course which } 
he believes will do most toward preventing | 
the entrenchment of militarism in Eng- | 
land. An interview with the distinguished | 
classical scholar who opposed the Boer 
war but upholds the present war. Page 
424 | 


PUBLIC and private, local and federal | 
health forces have organized to fight in- | 
fantile paralysis in New York. Frank pub- | 


licity, even to publishing the addresses of | }. 


houses from which cases have been re- 


ported, is in striking contrast to the prac- |} 
tice a few years ago of concealing an)|} 


epidemic lest it scare the people and hurt 
business. Page 425. 


TUBERCULOSIS is a disease of child- |/}! 


hood, and the evidence goes to show that.) |! 


adult cases are old childhood infections | 


flaring up in times of stress or reckless |) 
Fear of asso- | 
ciating with consumptives is a natural out- |): 
come of the campaigns of education, but it | 
brings bitter hardships to the sick and is |). 


living, Dr. Baldwin states. 


probably of no value to the well. Page |} 
429, uy 
HOW Jim Donnithorne’s children acted |) 
on the day their father was buried. Page | 

431. : 


FITTING men to jobs in a public employ- |~ 


ment agency is as fascinating as putting |} 


together a picture puzzle or sitting in the 
front row at a conundrum party. For in- 


stance, where would you look for a clerk |} 


who spoke German and Spanish and under- 
stood hides? Page 482. 


NEW YORK’S Retail Drygoods Associa- § 
tion has a committee on hygiene which 
has not only cut down disease among em- | 
ployes but has reached out to improve con- 
ditions in their homes. Page 434. 


NEW JERSEY has the malaria mosquito, 
an unpopular native. Now its munitions 


plants are importing Canal zone laborers, |) 


some of ‘whom are almost sure to have 
malaria germs ready for the plucking. The 
result very likely will be the establishing | 
of centers of malarial infection. 


standing feature of the principal medical 
conventions. Page 436. 


SCHOOLS can teach thrift and make 
pocket money for the children by getting | 
them to pool the family trash, much of 
which now brings war prices. Page 437. 


SECRETARY DAVENPORT of_ the 
Maryland State Board of Aid and Chari- 
ties, has been dropped to make place for a 
deserving Republican. Supporters of priv- | 
ate charitable institutions, resentful that 
their subsidies had been put on a per 
capita basis, joined with politics in oppos- | 
ing Mr. Davenport. A review of the mat- 
ter by the political reporter of the Balti- 
more Sun, Page 427. 


Page 435.) (ie 


HEALTH INSURANCE has been an out-) 


- nasium and university he went to Ger- , 
- many, continuing his laboratory research 
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METCHNIKOFF, THE MAN 
WHO FOUGHT DEATH 


if the papers of July 16 was an- 
nounced the death of the Russian 
scientist, Elie Metchnikoff, director of 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris. For more 
than forty years the keen eyes of 
Metchnikoff had watched from under 
shaggy eyebrows the microscopic world 
|of micro-organisms, and learned truths 
that threw light upon the human acts of 
life and disease and death. 

The schools of his native Kharkoff, 
just north of the Sea of Azov, gave him 
his first scientific training. From gym- 


at Gottingen and Miinich, returning a 
few years later to teach zoology and 
comparative anatomy in the University 
of Odessa. A long trip of exploration 
took him to the Kalmuck Steppes, to 


} Teneriffe and Madeira, and finally to 


Paris, where he remained for twenty- 
seven years in association with Pasteur, 
as lecturer, and then as director of the 
institute, after Pasteur’s death in 1895. 

Just a year ago his seventieth birthday 
was celebrated abroad quietly, though 
‘with a personal regard which was per- 
haps all the deeper since conditions made 
impossible the international festschrift 
which had been planned. The papers 
intended for this volume are to be pub- 
lished occasionally in scientific journals, 
and will probably be collected later. The 
accompanying photograph of him at 
work with his microscope was to have 
been its frontispiece. 

Though Metchnikoff did not take a 
medical degree, his contributions to 
medical science were most distinguished. 
His books were widely recognized, and 
eight years ago he shared with Ehrlich 
the honor of the Nobel prize. 

Perhaps Metchnikoff is most widely 
known to general readers for his studies 


- of intestinal diseases and his experi- 


ments with lactic acid foods. It was 
while studying water-fleas that he dis- 
‘covered the possible scavenger role of 
“Phagocytes,” 
And he 


i 
_white blood corpuscles. 
he called them, eaters of cells. 
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watched them gathering round a center 
of infection, closing in upon an invad- 
ing germ, surrounding it, and dissolving 
it away—‘resorbing,” he called the pro- 
cess. 

On these observations he built up a 
theory of immunity which even though 
not final has been of high value in com- 
batting both animal and human diseases. 
“Immunity,” he said, is that “group of 
phenomena by virtue of which an or- 
ganism is able to repel the attack of 
invading micro-organisms that threaten 
it with disease.” 

To this theory he gave a full statement 
in his book, Immunity in Infectious 
Diseases, published in 1901, His Nature 
of Man, 1903, and The Prolongation of 
Life, 1908, proved him philosopher as 
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well as scientist; though his writings 
are logical inferences from facts he had 
himself observed, never mere vagaries 
or vain speculation. He felt the “dim, 
rooted pain” of human fear as well as 
the more articulate notes of human suf- 
fering, and sought for a scientific ex- 
planation and a scientific faith. 
Metchnikoff’s clear and tranquil optim- 
ism one translator traces to the influ- 
ence of the Pasteur Institute where 
yearly the thesis of its founder—that 
sane hygiene could cure all human ills— 
was given fresh proof. Like a little 
medieval community, unaffected by war 
or peace, religion or politics, the group 
of scientists lived and worked. And 
when news came of some strange new 
disease in China or Peru, one of- the 
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group would pack his microscope and 
tubes and go forth a missionary of the 
new medical ideas. And the logical in- 
ference of this beneficient conquest, 
Metchnikoff found to be a hope for 
relief from fear, and for a peace of 
mind even in the presence of death. 
And to him death came not as an enemy, 
but as a process completing the cycle of 
life. 


DHE CLViC] INTEREST Ss Ob 
JUDGE CLARKE 


dae JOHN HESSIN CLARKE, 
>resident Wilson’s nominee to the 
United States Supreme Court to succeed 
Justice Hughes, has been interested in a 
wide range of civic activities in Cleve- 
land. Perhaps his most prominent serv- 
ice has been in connection with the in- 
stallation of newly naturalized citizens 
into the responsibilities of American 
citizenship. 

As judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and thus. responsible 
for the issuance of naturalization papers, 
he has invested these proceedings with 
as much dignity and solemnity as pos- 
sible, and at the same time made them 
available for the people he wishes to 
serve. 

In consequence, the last Friday even- 
ing of every month has seen the circuit 
court room of the Federal Building 
crowded with a group of prospective citi- 
zens and their friends and relatives, as 
well as interested citizens, to such a de- 
eree of late that the list of invitations 
has been necessarily limited. A promin- 
ent speaker has delivered an address, 
and Judge Clarke himself, with appro- 
priate remarks, has given out the cer- 
tificates of citizenship. 

The fact that Judge Clarke has an ex- 
ceedingly judicial and impressive bear- 
ing and is reputed to be one of the best 
orators in Ohio, has helped to fill the 
new citizens with the idea of responsi- 
bility to their new fatherland. 

Judge Clarke has been active in the 
affairs of the Civic League. He has 
been chairman of the Short Ballot Com- 
mittee, worked actively for the home 
rule amendment to the Ohio constitution 
and helped frame it, was chairman of 
the committee that aided in the success- 
ful opposition last fall to a proposed 
amendment which would have extended 
the terms of county officers, and been 
actively engaged in the protection and 
extension of the civil service. 

In a less organized way, Judge Clarke 
has been a frequent speaker on civic and 
patriotic subjects. No July Fourth or 
Washington’s birthday celebration of a 
city-wide nature has been complete with- 
out him; and his remarks at the great 
Americanization day celebration last 
July 4, calling attention to the duties of 
the new citizen and his relationship to the 
Old World as well as to the New, have 
been regarded as particularly effective. 
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STRIKING 


CLOAK AND SUIT MAKERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY WAITING IN 
LINE BEFORE THE UNION OFFICE TO 
RECEIVE THEIR WEEKLY STRIKE 
BENEFIT 


THE CHILD LABOR AND 
COMPENSATION BILLS 


OW that President Wilson has 

openly endorsed both the Owen- 
Keating child labor bill and the Kern- 
McGillicuddy federal compensation bill, 
both of which have long been awaiting 
consideration, there is at last reason to 
hope that Congress will take early and 
favorable action cn them. 

The status of the Kern-McGillicuddy 
bill is somewhat better than that of the 
child labor bill, for after passing the 
House on June 12 by the overwhelming 
vote of 286 to 3—Congressmen Cannon 
of Illinois, Page of North Carolina and 
Dies of Texas voting no—it was put on 
the program for passage in the Senate 
by the Democratic caucus on June 1S. 
Although the child labor bill was passed 
by the House last February by a vote of 
343 to 46, and reported favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in April, it was rejected by the 
same Democratic caucus that endorsed 
the compensation bill. 

In the meantime the outlook for both 
bills was nevertheless greatly improved 
by the, announcement on July 15, by 
Senator Gallinger, minority leader, that 
the Republicans would vote for them 
solidly. 

The hopes of advocates of the child 
labor bill were raised further when it 
was found that the Democratic caucus, 
despite their unfavorable action, left the 
steering committee, who’ are favorable 
to it, with a free hand to arrange the 
program for the balance of the session, 
and they smiled very broadly when, on 


1916 : 


July 18 the news came from Washing~ 
ton that in the words of Vance McCor- 
mick, chairman of the National Demo-- 


cratic Committee, the President “feels it | 
to be of the utmost importance that the) 
child labor bill and the workmen’s com-||/ 
pensation bill be passed at this session.” |) 


The American Association for Labor) 


Legislation, which was responsible for / 
the introduction of the compensation bill!” 
and has worked untiringly for its pass-\ 
age, has been very active of late in| 


pointing out that “the Democratic party 


will not have kept faith with the people | 


} 
if it does not’ pass the Kern-McGilli- | 
cuddy bill.” Both the Baltimore and the 


St. Louis platform pledged the party to | 
Since the Republican plat-,) 
forms in both 1912 and 1916, took the.) 
same position and all parties in 1916)) 
pledged support to the child labor bill, )/ 


such action. 


nothing but a square repudiation of | 
their promises on the part of both lead- 


ing parties can prevent their final pass-,|- 


age. 


is urging that supporters of the Owen- 


Keating bill write at once to Senator | 


Gallinger and Senator Kern. The As- 


sociation for Labor Legislation suggests | 


that letters in support of the compensa- 
tion bill be sent to the floor leaders and 
to senators generally. 


CONCERNING ENGLISHMEN 
WHO WILL NOT FIGHT 
OW, when and why does a man 


become a supporter of war when 
he believes war the enemy of “social 


progress and good government and all | 


friendliness and gentleness of life, as 
well as of art and learning and litera- 
bb aes 

Thousands of men, humble workers 
and sons of wealth, have had standards 


overturned and convictions tossed topsy | 
turvy by the European conflict but in | 
none is this paradox between past and |} 


present feeling more sharply defined 
than in Sir Gilbert Murray, the distin- 
euished classical scholar, who has come 
from Oxford to lecture at the summer 
school of /Columbia University. 

Professor Murray has always been an 
advocate of peace. Not only did he op- 
pose the Boer war, but, as he has put it, 
he has either been ‘“‘outspokenly hostile 
or inwardly unsympathetic” towards al- 
most every war Great Britain has waged 
in his lifetime. 

Yet now Professor Murray has be- 
come the defender of war, swept from 
firm-moored beliefs and ideals by the 
certainty that England is under moral ob- 
ligation to avenge Belgium, and to pre- 
serve the liberty of western civilization. 


He is the most loyal of the loyal, trust- | 


ing implicitly government leaders, ac-— 
cepting a conscription act as military 
necessity, doing all in his power to se- | 
cure a unified nation. | 


On the other hand, perhaps because — 


4 


The National Child Labor Committee 


he was once himself a conscientious ob- 
jector to war, Professor Murray can 
understand and sympathize with the 
young men who are asking exemption 
from military service because of moral 
and religious scruples. As he describes 
it he is a “bridge” between the “con- 
scientious objectors” (many of whom 
are his good friends) and the National- 
ists. 
' When Professor Murray has _ ex- 
plained the hostility of the general pub- 
lic to the “conscientious objector” and 
the absolute inability of many tribunal 
members to appreciate the pacifist point 
of view, you realize how difficult is his 
task. Indeed he accuses the government 
itself of obtuseness at first for summar- 
ily drafting men who object to military 
service in any form into the so-called 
non-combatant corps of the army where, 
to be sure, they are not expected to kill, 
| but are uniformed in khaki and must 
perform military duties under military 
surveillance. Just recently, however, the 
_ government has taken an important step 
in transferring from military to civil 
authority men imprisoned for refusal to 
_ perform war-work. 
_ This change, Professor Murray be- 
j | lieves, indicates the growing tolerance 
of the government for objectors and 
_ may lead in the end to the substitution 
of civil authority all along the line in 
' dealing with conscription offenders. 
'|More and more objectors are allowed to 
accept civil service at home until now 
_ over 1,000 are engaged in such work as 
_ harvesting, cutting trees to make mine 
| props and reclaiming land. But should 
a conscience be so tender as to resent 
this sort of service for one’s country 
even Professor Murray contends it 
would be just cause for the exhaustion 
of patience. 

Of all the conscientious objectors, 
| Professor Murray has the most respect 
for the Friends both because they have 


criticism of the government and because 
they have made themselves so useful in 
_ rehabilitating ruined territory in France. 
Of the Union of Democratic Control he 
admits that, while in sympathy with its 
general aims and principles, he cannot 
endorse the organization for two rea- 
_ sons. In the first place, according to 
_ Professor Murray, the union, like the 
No Conscription Fellowship, has at- 
tracted around a very genuine and tem- 
perate group of leaders a fringe of fan- 
atics who are not so much objectors to 
_ war as objectors to every government 
_ policy. It is largely the violence of such 
agitators, he declares, which has forced 
the government into what appears to be 
high-handed suppression of free speech 
and writing. 
} In the second place, Professor Murray 
opposes the U. D. C. because, while its 
avowed propaganda is limited to the 
_ discussion of ways and means for per- 
_ manent peace after the present war, cer- 


for the most part refrained from loud . 
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tain members try continually to embar- 
rass the government by taunts and criti- 
cism. 


“Tf,” says Professor Murray, “instead 
of condemning the present liberal gov- 
ernment, such folks would only save 
‘their energy to fight the very serious 
menace of militarism that is being en- 
gendered by certain factions opposed to 
the government! Under such statesmen 
as Sir Edward Grey and Lord Asquith 
the old traditions of free England are 
safe, industrial conscription is a bogie, 
independence of thought and action is 
assured, but there are jingos in Eng- 
land led by the Northcliffe forces who 
would seize the opportunity of war to 
overturn the government and set up a 
tyranny worse than Prussia’s. Here is 
the real danger to the building of de- 


oP] 


mocracy. 


ORGANIZING PUBLIC HEALTH 
FORCES IN NEW YORK 


HE present outbreak of poliomye- 

litis in New York is proving a 
demonstration of organized public health 
work. At the Department of Health, in 
addition to the regular staff, assistance 
has been secured from physicians and 
nurses; an advisory committee has been 
organized under the chairmanship of Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, police and street-clean- 
ing departments are on special duty, at 
the call of Mayor Mitchel, and several 
surgeons have been detailed from the 
federal Public Health Service for labora- 
tory work on the two main problems of 
infantile paralysis—the causative organ- 
ism and the human carrier. 

As an important public health meas- 
ure the Academy of Medicine, co-op- 
erating with the Department of Health, 
called a meeting on July 14, the main 
purpose of which was to aid physicians 
in the early recognition and diagnosis of 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


List of Infected Houses in Which There Have 
Been One or More Cases 


~ ALL BOROUGHS UP TO AND INCLUDING JULY 6th 


MANHATTAN 


THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH IS FURNISHING ALL PHY- 
SICIANS LISTS, OF) ALL HOUSES 
FROM WHICH CASES OF INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS HAVE BEEN REPORTED 
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infantile paralysis. But the more gen- 
eral public proved interested, too, and 
came in such numbers that the meeting 
moved over to the larger Aeolian hall. 

Commissioner Emerson emphasized 
the fact that nine years ago when infan- 
tile paralysis was epidemic in New York 
city, the disease was not reportable and 
therefore no specific records exist which 
would show the actual extent of that 
outbreak. The prevalent impression that 
this is the most extensive epidemic of 
its kind, is undoubtedly due in large 
measure, he said, to the fact that the 
disease is now reportable, and that from 
the first moment it threatened to be- 
come epidemic, the keeping of special 
records began. 


“When this epidemic started,” con- 
tinued Dr. Emerson, “two courses were 
open to us—either to keep quiet and let 
the disease run its course or to give full 
publicity to all facts connected with the 
outbreak, seeking in this way not only 
to discover all the cases but to educate 
the public as a means for preventing the 
spread of the disease.” 


The department chose the latter 
method and has issued constant bulletins 
of progress. One regrettable result of 
this publicity, as well as of the stringent 
measures of quarantine and frequent ar- 
rests of those who disobeyed clean-up 
and quarantine orders, Dr. Emerson 
said was public alarm. Because so 
much was said about the disease, many 
people thought the situation perhaps 
graver than in fact it really was. But 
even this alarm had resulted in obedi- 
ence on the part of citizens to sanitary 
instructions and co-operation in preven- 
tive measures. Houses that had never 
before seen a window-screen are now 
being supplied and the Charity Organi- 
zation Society is giving screens to all 
of the families in its care. Another by- 
product of the publicity is an appropria- 
tion by the Board of Aldermen for the 
new work of placing out children by the 
Department of Public Charities—an ap- 
propriation made the day it was asked, 
but aided by the statements of several 
out-of-town institutions that they could 
not take New York city children while 
the epidemic was in progress. 

Dr. Emerson referred to his own ex- 
perience of house-to-house inspection 
on the Fourth of July. In one crowded 
tenement house district he was met at 
the door of the building in which he 
had been notified a case had occurred, 
by a little boy who limped slightly but 
“kept going.” Yes, said the child, some- 
one was sick upstairs, and he limped on 
ahead to show the visitors the way. An- 
other child who also limped slightly met 
them at the top of the stairs and took 
them into the flat which was his home. 
The mother was there. Yes, she said, 
the baby was ill, she thought, but she had 
sent it out with a friend to get some 
fresh air. No, she had not had a doc- 


426 
tor. She had “pulled two children 
through” the attack and thought she 


could take care of the baby herself. 

Discouraging, indeed, Dr. Emerson 
said, to see the two little children being 
left to develop a permanent injury by 
neglect of proper treatment and to know 
that a third child, at the time when it 
was most a menace to its surroundings, 
Was sent out into the crowded streets 
where it might spread infection. 

In contrast to this neglect or hap- 
hazard treatment, the value of the hos- 
pitalization of children was emphasized 
frequently. A number of hospitals have 
set apart special accommodations and a 
special staff for the reception and treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis cases. . And 
the relief evident to little fevered, rest- 
less children when they found them- 
selves in airy wards and clean, cool beds, 
was in itself a revelation of what hos- 
pital treatment might mean. To keep 
them quiet and resting, was represented 
again and again as the ideal. Special 
support for spine and lower limbs 
brought instant relief, it was found, to 
the little sufferers. But the extent of 
nursing service demanded was great. 
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Besides Dr. Emerson’s, addresses were 
given by Dr. Simon Flexner and Dr. 
George Draper of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, Dr. Ager of Kingston Avenue 
Hospital, and Dr. Josephine Neal of the 
Research Laboratory of the Department 
of Health. 
most commonly met are, Dr. Draper said, 
the gastro-intestinal type in which the 
main symptom is digestinal disturbance 
and diarrhea; the respiratory type which 
shows a sore throat, more or less coryza, 
and is sometimes mistaken for influ- 
enza; the meningitis type in which the 
disease attacks the upper part of the 
spinal cord and is hardly distinguishable 
from cerebro-spinal meningitis; 
finally the febrile or true fever case. 
Dr. Flexner gave a brief résumé of 


facts known about the transmission 
of the disease. Clearly Dr. Flexner 
indicated the danger of the human 
carrier. No experiments thus far had 
been found satisfactory which tried 


to explain transmission by means of an 
insect. The infinitesimal “germ” or 
micro-organism of this disease is found 
in secretions of the respiratory tract, 
occasionally in the intestinal tract, rare- 
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IX Tue Survey for May 20, 
we published an article on the 
Army as a Social Service, by 
Charles Johnson Post; and in the 
course of an editorial note describing 
his qualifications as an author on mil- 
itary affairs, added this line: “He 
also made public the duPont powder 
scandals.” 

The reference was to two articles 
by Mr. Post in Harper's Weekly in 
1914. Protest was promptly received 
from a representative of E. I, duPont 
de Nemours and Company, calling 
attention to the fact that in a letter 
sent out to the press, the duPont 
company attacked these articles as 
“outrageously libelous,’ that Mr. 
Post in turn sued them for libel on 
the basis of this letter, and that last 
March Justice Mayer of the United 
States district court for the southern 
district of New York instructed the 
jury to bring in a verdict in their 
favor. 

The litigation may be said to have 
hinged on a contract made in r889 
between the duPonts and the United 
Rhenish Westphalia Powder Com- 
pany, Mr. Posts quotations from 
this contract which expired eighteen 
years ago were entirely authentic. 
Several of its provisions and other 
data brought together by Mr. Post 
on the inter-relations of government 
and private munitions makers in- 
volved searching questions of public 
policy which were by no means dis- 
posed of by this lawsuit. 

Mr. Post, however, went further 
and charged the duPonts with being 
“monopoly paid spies” of a foreign 
government, on the ground that in 
return for monopolistic privileges in 
certain powders in the United States, 
the duPonts agreed to turn over to 
the German company a record of 
these powders supplied by the for- 
mer to the United States govern- 


ment; and one of the editors of Har- 
pers Weekly capped this inference 
with a further one of treason. 

The duPonts put on the stand, 
Admiral William H. Folger (re- 
tired), chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance in 1889, who testified that the 
navy was in the ’Sos without a pow- 
der that furnished a low pressure 
and high velocity; that at that time 
no American manufacturers were 
producing powder which met the re- 
quirements of the 13-calibre guns 
used on the Oregon Class of vessels; 
that he requested Mr. Eugene du- 
Pont to acquire the means for man- 
ufacturing a suitable power which 
had been developed nm Germany; 
that the tally of government pur- 
chases turned over to the West- 
phalia company was the record basis 
for the royalties agreed upon; that the 
secretary of the navy was familiar 
with the contract; and that it was this 
powder secured by the United States 
government by this arrangement un- 
der this contract which served the 
big guns of the American fleet in 
the battle with Cervera off Santiago. 

It is not possible to enter here 
into all the points involved. The 
court held that if the defendant 
proved any one statement in the two 
articles false and libelous, it would 
satisfy the doctrine of justification. 
On the point outlined, and certain 
other ones, Judge Mayer held that the 
duPonts were within both their rights 
and the facts in charging that Mr. 
Post had libeled them. 

On the basis of examining the 
articles, the testimony and decision, 
Tue Survey withdraws the line 
quoted, in justice to the duPonts— 
or rather turns it around to read 
that the powder-makers successfully 
exploded this seandal which Mr. 


Post ascribed to them when he turned 
from facts to inference. 


Types of infantile paralysi§’ 


and, 


ly in liver or spleen, but never, so far 
as has yet been discovered, is it in th 
blood. Therefore, its transmission by 
biting insects is as yet an improbabl 
theory. Since insects, however, may)} 
have been in contact with infected sub- 
stance, they should be absolutely ban- 
ished fromm the presence of a patient, 
as indeed from society at large as an. 
important preventive measure. | 

But it is the human carrier who idl 
the chief source of danger. Dr. Flex, 
ner reviewed the spread of the disease. 
from northern Europe to this country 
in the early part of this century [see 
THE Survey, June 15], and showed how 
it had followed the routes of travel from 
Europe to America, from the eastern 
states to the western and thence to Aus- 
tralasia, India and Africa,—practically 
circumnavigating the globe. No case,: 
concluded Dr. Flexner, is so light that 
the virus from it may not give rise to. 
other virulent cases. 

Since the meeting the Rockefeller’ 
Foundation has announced an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for research work, chief- |} 
ly in studying the carriers of infection. 

One encouraging result already vis- 
ible from this expert effort is the de- |j 
creasing number of new cases. The rec- |} 
ord chart that showed through May and |@j 
early June a wavering line of 5 to 10 |} 
cases, rose rapidly in late June, and | 
reached its highest point on July 11, 
when 192 new cases were reported. |} 
Since this date the number of cases has |} 
steadily decreased. The total number of |} 
cases is, at the time of printing, 2,175, | 
with 426 deaths. 1 | 

Since several quarantines have been |} 
established, the difficulty of entry into |§ 
many cities and summer resorts by New |] 
York families with children, has led the 
Department of Health to issue certifi- | 
cates of good health to those who are | 
going away. And Public Health Serv- |@ 
ice surgeons have been detailed to rail- | 
road stations to note the address of per- 
sons going to other states and to see. 
that children are free from apparent 
signs of disease and issue certificates to | 
the parents. 


THE SEARS, ROEBUCK PROF- 
IT-SHARING PLAN 


YEARS, ROEBUCK and Company, | 
the Chicago mail-order house, have | 
announced the establishment on July 1) 
of an employes’ savings and profit-shar- | 
ing fund. The company proposes to its 4 
employes that they pay into a fund a. 
sum equal to 5 per cent of their salaries, i 
but not more than $150 a year. The 
company will add to the fund 5 per 
cent of its net earnings as shown by 
the annual audit of its books. Each 
employe who has deposited 5 per cent 
of his salary will be credited each year 
with a pro rata share of the company’ 
contribution, in the proportion which th 
amount deposited by each employe bear 


j 
| 
| 
{ 
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to the total amount deposited by all em- 
ployes. 

Employes who have been in the service 
of the company three years or more are 
eligible to participate in the fund and 
all others will become eligible as soon 
as they have completed three years of 
service and will continue to be eligible 
so long as they remain. 

After ten years of service an employe 
may withdraw all the money credited 
to his account, including the company’s 
contributions. At any time prior to the 
completion of ten years of service, he 
may withdraw his own deposits plus in- 
terest at 5 per cent compounded semi- 
annually. Exceptions to this rule are 
to apply in the case of a woman who, 
aiter five years of service, leaves to be- 
come married, in which case she will be 
entitled to her full share in the fund; 
and in the case of death of a depositor 
while in the service of the company, in 
which case all of the money credited 
to him will be paid to his estate. 

The management of the fund is to be 
in the hands of five trustees, to be select- 
ed by the board ‘of directors of the com- 
pany; three to be officers or directors of 
the company and two to be employes. 
The fund may be discontinued at any 
time on six months’ notice by the com- 
pany. 

An estimate of the possible accumula- 
tions of the fund based upon the earn- 
ings of 1915 and the participation of all 
employes eligible on July 1, imtimates 
that for every dollar deposited by an 
employe the contribution of the com- 
pany would be one dollar and ninety-one 
cents. On this basis it is estimated that 
an employe receiving twenty dollars a 
week would have accumulated over 
$3,400 after fifteen years, $5,200 after 
twenty years, $7,500 after twenty-five 
years, and over $10,500 after thirty 
years. 


JAPANESE DEBATING VICE 
SEGREGATION 


HE SURVEY for July 15 reported 
the spirited attempt by Japanese, 
assisted by Americans resident in Japan, 
to prevent the licensing of a new quar- 
ter for prostitution in the city of Osaka. 
Further evidence that Japan is awaken- 
ing to the world-wide question of deal- 
ing with prostitution in some way other 
than by segregating it comes in a sym- 
posium on licensed prostitution publish- 
ed in the April number of Shin Nippon, 
which has been translated and summar- 
ized by the Peking Gazette. 
- Licensing is defended by five contribu- 
tors and attacked by six. Some of the 
contributors are Christian. All are Jap- 
anese. The familiar arguments on both 
sides are all presented, not omitting even 
the discarded plea of “physiological ne- 
cessity” which, curiously enough, is ad- 
vanced by a biologist. 
Perhaps the most interesting statement 


is that by Mr. Ozaki, minister of. jus- 
tice. While defending the licensing sys- 
tem as expedient at this time, he holds 
that “the abolition of it is highly de- 
sirable and I hope the time will come 
when it can be accomplished without any 
harm. At present the conditions in 
Japan do not justify the abolition. It 
is the duty of religionists and education- 
ists, nay, every person, to endeavor to 
accelerate the time.” 

Further, the Peking Gazette records: 


“Mr. Ozaki notes with satisfaction that 
the moral ideas of the people have 
vastly improved during the past thirty 
years. In his youth even high-class 
people considered it no shameful act to 
frequent licensed quarters, but nowa- 
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days no decent people openly go to such 
places. Then he compares the condi- 
tions of vice in Japan with those in 
Europe and America. In the latter coun- 
tries the utmost delicacy is observed in 
all matters relating to the sexual ques- 
tion, and even to matters of a merely 
physical nature. So that they hold in 
absolute abhorrence any person who 
dares infringe on decency. 


“This is one cause why Japanese im- 
migrants are apt to be hated in Europe 
and America, for they do not realize 
the foreign subtleties about this but per- 
sist on the alien soil in indulging natural 
instincts with their native ingenuous- 
ness. Mr. Ozaki winds up by hoping 
that this sort of uncivilized custom 
should be discouraged by moral preach- 
ers.” 


Mixing Politics with Charity 


ARYLAND, having four years 
ago chosen for secretary, the 
working officer, of its Board of 

State Aid and Charities a highly capable 
and trained man, has discredited itself 
lately by ousting him and naming in his 
stead a totally untrained man, who has 
been on the list of those for whom the 
governor of the state felt obliged to 
provide jobs. William H. Davenport, 
young, vigorous, an enthusiastic special- 
ist, gives way to State Senator William 
J. Ogden, a lawyer who has yet to reveal 
his interest in or knowledge of social 
work. 

The Board of State Aid and Charities 
of Maryland was created ten or twelve 
years ago to advise the legislature as to 
appropriations for charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. Maryland, it will be 
remembered, does most of its charitable 
work by subsidizing private or semi- 
private institutions; and does much of 
its work in the higher educational field 
in the same way. Experience of many 
years demonstrated that the legislature, 
sitting every two years for three months, 
was unable to make constructive dis- 
tribution. Favoritism ruled. And al- 
lowing full credit for the sincerity of 
those in charge of the institutions, it 
was apparent that the social benefit to 
the state was far short of what might 
reasonably be expected as a return upon 
the money spent. So the Board of State 
Aid and Charities was created to be 
an adviser to the legislature, and was 
given a small appropriation and certain 
authority to gather information. 

Until four years ago, the work of the 
board was little better than farcical; 
until two years ago, the board was given 
neither attention nor respect; and until 
the last session of the legislature, sitting 
during the first three months of this 
year, the board never was a power. 

There were two reasons. One was 
the tremendous influence of those who 
got the lion’s share of the subsidies; the 
other was the incompetence of the board, 
for its members, working without pay, 


depended for detailed data upon the sec- 
retary, and the secretary invariably was 
a politician who usually had not the 
faintest conception of modern social pur- 
poses and methods. 

The first bar to an effectual board— 
the tremendous influence of those who 
profited by the rule of favoritism—has 
fallen, in some measure, of its own 
weight. It meant great extravagance, 
and the time came when the state found 
itself with a large deficit in its general 
funds. Naturally, public opinion struck 
at the extravagant rule of favoritism as 
one of the causes of the deficit, and 
struck with some good result. But the 
rule was not destroyed and has been 
able, as will be seen, to help maintain 
the second bar—an unfitted secretary and 
working officer. 

Four years ago, the then newly ap- 
pointed board determined that it would 
not appoint a politician to the secretary- 
ship, but would name a qualified man. 
It asked Alexander Johnson, who then 
was secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction and 
who had been secretary of the Board 
of State Charities of Indiana; Ernest 
P. Bicknell, director of the American 
Red Cross and also a former secretary 
of the Indiana board: and Hastings’ H. 
Hart, director of the Child-Helping De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and a former secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of Minnesota, to con- 
duct an examination of applicants. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, former secretary 
of the navy and former attorney-general, 
who was the president of the Maryland 
board at the time, attended the examina- 
tion. Mr. Davenport made a showing 
far superior to that of any other 
applicant and was given the place. 

He went into an office which had 
hardly any records of the institutions 
the board was to investigate and advise 
the legislature upon; and what few rec- 
ords were there, in most cases were 
worse than useless. He went into an 
office which had been a negligible thing 
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since its creation, and which at that 
time, was a negligible thing in the public 
mind—not to be encouraged, not even 
to be noticed. 

There was no public stimulation. That 
was in 1912. In 1916, when a new state 
administration had come in and was 
struggling with the worst financial mess 
in which Maryland had found itself in 
two generations, the new governor said, 
in effect, in the presence of the writer 
that Davenport was invaluable. 

He was the “man who knew.” The 
financial plight of the state had driven 
the people to demand the budget system 
in handling state funds. The sitting 
legislature submitted to the people an 
amendment to the state constitution, to 
be voted upon this fall. In the meantime, 
in order to handle the problem on its 
hands, the state administration deter- 
mined to make a provisional budget. 
And it put hardly a figure in that budget 
before consulting Davenport. He had 
at his finger tips detailed data regarding 
every one of the numerous institutions 
which were asking for shares in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
the state was to give to institutions. He 
had evolved and put in operation a sys- 
tem of reports from institutions, and 
had tabulated the data thus obtained; he 
had instituted regular inspections of in- 
stitutions and had compiled reports of 
the results; he had information gained 
by close co-operation with various char- 
itable agencies in the state; he had 
caused innovations and improvements in 
the conduct of a number of the more im- 
portant corrective institutions and thus 
could support with practical accomplish- 
ment his views of what institutions 
should do and the amounts necessary; 
he had been the detail man in an 1in- 
vestigation made by a committee of the 
Board of State Aid and Charities into 
the educational institutions receiving 
state aid—an investigation which did 
much to forward the movement for the 
educational survey of the state, which 
was inaugurated and has been partly 


HE ‘‘mogul’”’ rides the east wind, 
Cleaving the dust and heat, 
Speeding from dawn to twilight 
With thunder and lightning feet. 
Where the old man guards the crossing 
With a red flag in his hand, 
The smoky roses wither, 
Their breath is dust and sand. 
His life is lame and feeble 
Since a way car crushed his side, 
And a company letter promised 
Alms-kindness till he died. 
But he coaxes from the waste heaps 
A meagre garden space, 
And brushes the tearing cinders 
From the rose’s tender face. 
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completed by the General Education 
Board. He sat with the finance.commit- 
tees of the legislature constantly, the 
only official to do so other than the goy- 
ernor and the comptroller. And he was 
at the elbow of the chairman during the 
entire time the appropriation bills were 
being put into final shape. 

It was taken for granted that the new 
administration would continue Davenport 
in office, especially in view of the re- 
mark by Governor Harrington to the ef- 
fect that he was invaluable. Yet the 
dropping of him was almost the first 
act of the new board, which was ap- 
pointed by Governor Harrington and of 
which he is a member ex-officio. 

It may be said in passing that such 
was the demonstration of worth given 
by the Board of State Aid and Charities 
during the time Mr. Davenport was sec- 
retary, that Governor Harrington pub- 
licly announced that if the budget 
amendment to the state constitution were 
carried this fall, he would have the 
board sit with him in an advisory ca- 
pacity in preparing his budget. The 
amendment provides that the governor 
shall prepare the budget. 

The defenders of the board’s action 
say that Mr. Davenport was appointed 
as a Republican by a Republican board, 
and that a Democratic board was jus- 
tified in ousting him and naming a Dem- 
ocrat. The spoilsman still is legion in 
Maryland, and that defense was an ap- 
peal to him. Taken at its face, the de- 
fense falls to the ground in the light of 
Davenport’s record and the estimate of 
his value by the Democratic governor 
Harrington. But as a matter of fact, 
Davenport is much more an_ inde- 
pendent than a Republican. 

Doubtless the desire of the new board 
and the governor to make a place for 
one of the governor’s supporters had 
much to do with the displacement of 
Davenport. But no one in touch with 
the situation doubts that certain church 
influences were fully as potent, if not 
more so. Roman Catholic institutions 


SMOKY ROSES 


By Lyman Bryson 


His smoky roses wither 
Under the cinder and ash, 
And the red rose dims to greyness 
In the joy of its first red flash. 
The long days are contentless, 
The yards are a small, tight world; 
He watches trains for Frisco 
That over the plains are hurled. 
Against the roaring ‘‘mogul’’ 
That treads the floating rail, 
How can brave red petals, 
Or brave old hopes prevail? 
The ‘‘mogul’’ rides the east wind, 
Cleaving the dust and heat, 
Speeding from dawn to twilight 
With thunder and lightning feet. 


had fared well under the old rule. Daven- 
port was fought bitterly by the Catho>} 
lics on the board. It is a rule of Mary-) 
land politics that there shall be two. 
Catholics on this board. He led a fight} 
before the last legislature for a bill | 
providing that state funds going to pri- 
vate or semi-private charitable institu- 
tions should be distributed by the Board | 
of State Aid and Charities upon a per 
capita basis, the bill dividing the insti-' 
tutions into different classes and pre-, 
scribing the per capita allowance for 
each class. He had the support of lead- 
ing charity and social workers. Repre- 
sentative Catholics fought that bill and 
offered a substitute which Davenport 
and his supporters said would cost the 
state several hundred thousand dollars 
more annually and would tie the hands 
of the state in important respects. 

A modified measure was passed. And 
Davenport was the first secretary of the 
Board of State Aid and Charities to 
make investigations into the conduct of | 
the numerous Catholic and other insti- | 
tutions which receive state aid. Although || 
there are fine and sincere men and [J 
women behind many of these institutions, | 
some of them have resented intensely the | 
inspection by a representative of the | 
state. And in this way has the first | 
bar to an efficient board, the rule of 
favoritism, helped maintain the second 
bar, an unfitted secretary. 

Senator Ogden, who takes Mr. Daven- 
port’s place, was elected to the state 
senate in a Republican district at the 
time the Republican party was split in| 
two by the Progressive bolt. His record || 
in the legislature was mediocre, and his | 
chance of election to any office in the | 
future is meager. If he knows anything | 
about modern social work, he has con- 
cealed his knowledge with marvellous 
skill and if he has any capacity for the 
orderly assembling, assimilating and tab- 
ulating of a vast amount of detail data, 
the demonstration of it will surprise | 
most of those who know him. 

Joun W. Owens. 


The Consumptive and His Neighbors 
By Edward R. Baldwin, M.D. 


DIRECTOR SARANAC LABORATORY, PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


CLASSMATE of mine served as 


medical officer of a large sugar 


plantation in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands shortly after graduation. One of 
his duties was to inspect periodically 
the laborers and children in the schools 
for the first signs of leprosy. If any 
were discovered, the individuals were 
immediately banished to Molokai, the 
famous leper colony. Can any one 
doubt that it was in the Middle Ages, 
and is to this day, a tragic discovery, 
breaking the hearts of. parents and 
lovers by an enforced separation and 
dreaded worse than death? 

I do not wish to carry the parallel 
too far in speaking of tuberculosis, but 
the attitude of a considerable number 
of both physicians and laymen today in 
reference to tuberculosis infection would 
lead at once to a similar result if their 
expressed opinions were logically car- 
ried out. The principal thought in their 
minds is to herd all the tuberculous peo- 


| ple together for the safety of the re- 


maining healthy fraction of the popula- 
tion. Indeed, when one of their house- 
hold or employes has been banished, 
they act, after a campaign of fumiga- 
tion and destruction of bedding, rugs 
and wearing apparel, as if all danger 
had been removed. Such people belong 
to a class of “phobics,’ unfortunately 
numerous enough to make trouble for a 
community, and, still worse, usually 
some physician is the one at hand to 
encourage them. 

Apart from the exaggeration of the 
danger that inevitably goes with a tem- 
perament of this sort, the absurdity of 
their position appears never to impress 
them. They seem to forget that tuber- 
culosis is a universal disease, often root- 
ed in childhood and dormant for years; 
usually insidious in its onset, frequent- 
ly present in an open form in families 
where all the children are innocently 
exposed by even the most intelligent 
and conscientious people, including their 
medical advisers. It is no exaggeration 
to picture thus the unsuspected infec- 
tions in the home, to which we can safe- 
ly trace 60 per cent of all cases. 

There is no conceivable way of avoid- 
ing innocent exposure in the average 
home, rich or poor. In fact, so far as 
external conditions are concerned, the 
well-to-do patient is quite as likely to be 
a source of danger in considering him- 
self somehow less infectious than the 
less fortunate victims. Contact with 


_ children is less intimate as a rule in the 


sien iat 


homes of the rich; yet the personal 
habits of many tuberculous patients, 
both intelligent and prosperous,. is too 
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HE Trudeau Medical So- 
ciety of Mt. McGregor, be- 
fore which Dr. Baldwin delivered 
the address which 1s published 
here only, is a voluntary associa- 
tion of the physicians at the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Sanatorium [see THE Survey for 
July 11, ror4|. Their monthly 
meetings are addressed by such 
men as Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Dun- 
ham, whose X-ray work is known 
far beyond Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Vaughan, dean of the University 
of Michigan Medical School. 
Doctors come from miles 
around to attend these meetings— 
one man drove twenty miles and 
back one night last winter to at- 
tend. Patients who are well 
enough and are interested may be 
present and so gain the conviction 
that “tb” is a matter for intelli- 
gent study and determined control, 
not for shrinking and fear— 
Epirtor. 


often governed by their personal con- 
venience or the desire to conceal their 
disease, to be regarded as strictly sani- 
tary. 

But I have in mind chiefly the patient 

who is an innocent “carrier” of open 
tuberculosis. There are many of them, 
as any specialist’s records will show. 
Add to these the many poor who cannot, 
and others who will not, take precau- 
tions, in all levels of society, and we 
have confronting us a situation that 
should make the extreme ideas of con- 
tagionists appear ridiculous. 
' Pray, where shall we end if we at- 
tempt to isolate the open cases of tu- 
berculosis? If that were possible, there 
would still be a fresh crop for another 
generation from those now being in- 
fected in childhood. I would not be 
misunderstood as disapproving of ef- 
forts now being made to discover and 
control the disease. On the contrary, 
we need more and better institutions for 
incurables, more and better education 
for the people on the subject, and above 
all, a saner, more sympathetic attitude 
toward the individual who is afflicted 
with tuberculosis. This brings me to 
the kernel of my talk. 

What is the real truth about the edu- 
cated public today in its. attitude? I 
maintain that it has been honestly led to 
fear tuberculosis as a disease more than 
ever before, but the tuberculous patient 
especially. This has come about at a 
time when the results of treatment have 
become far more encouraging and facil- 


ities for successful treatment are in- 


creasing. It is the logical result of 
popular education and has been in- 
evitable. 


This attitude is not always nor indeed 
consciously expressed by word of mouth 
in many cases, but in subtle ways. The 
facial expressions, the excuses friends 
make in declining invitations, the ex- 
planations made by employers for in- 
ability to take back quite well-arrested 
employes, are only a few illustrations 
of the workings of this fear. Some peo- 
ple are bearers of this stigma and never 
know it, such is the cleverness of their 
friends in concealing their dread of it. 
Others are acutely sensitive; so that it 
is no surprise that they make the same 
effort to conceal the disease that was 
common in the days when the inherit- 
ance idea prevailed—only now for a dif- 
ferent reason. 

The most difficult situation rising 
from the fear of infection confronts 
those of the population who are self- 
supporting, usually on salaries, and who 
have health enough to do practically a 
full day’s work. In a few instances em- 
ployes have been pensioned or support- 
ed for long periods by their employers, 
but’ after a year or two if the patient 
is not perfectly well, and often if he is, 
he is apt to be advised to find some 
“light occupation” or an “easier job.” 
The firm regret that they cannot use his 
services nor continue further aid. I 
know one very generous ‘corporation 
that has to my knowledge supported six 
employes in as many years, but will 
never take them back into their offices, 
although three are well-arrested, closed 
cases. I presume the plea of efficiency 
may be made in this case, though in my 
opinion, from my knowledge of the cor- 
respondence with the management, it is 
consciously or unconsciously fear of in- 
fection. 

There is a subconscious fear in many 
persons who are in no way cowards. It 
is akin to the fear of darkness. I pre- 
sume the mystery of infection so seizes 
upon the imagination that reason is 
pushed into the background. So fre- 
quently is the formula heard in my pres- 
ence in answer to an explanation about 
the dangers from tuberculosis: “I 
know you are right about it, doctor, but 
while I know there is no danger, I am 
afraid!” 

This mental state is, I am sure, widely 
existent. It is natural, and so far as I 
can judge, inevitable. There are in 
consequence three tendencies that nat- 
urally follow and, in my observation, 
are noticeable today. First: A _ tend- 
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ency to conceal the disease as long as 
possible or resort to half-way measures 
of treatment. Second: Neglect of pre- 
cautions with the sputum, when to take 
them would be noticed by others. 
Third: An unwillingness to resort to 
sanatoria until well advanced in the dis- 
ease. 

To these may be added the difficulties 
of hospitals and sanatoria to secure com- 
petent nurses and attendants—a serious 
matter, impairing their usefulness and 
rendering them. less attractive to the pa- 
tients who most need treatment in them. 

I might cite more dire results from 
the senseless dread of infection both on 
the family and patient. Many instances 
of harsh treatment have occurred where 
it would seem as if the victim, besides 
suffering from the disease, was punished 
for having it at all. All this exagger- 
ated fear is the by-product of popular 
education, and an effort to modify it has 
already become manifest. 


Truths About Infection 


THE supposeD truths about infection 
have been presented too dogmatically or 
too sensationally, and physicians no less 
than laymen have accepted half-truths. 

Now, when the facts are investigated, 
it is readily found that adult persons are 
able to associate closely with consump- 
tives of the most advanced form with- 
out themselves becoming diseased. If 
the danger is so real there should be 
some proof of it, but all the evidence is 
against it. Emphasis has been placed on 


the danger to everyone without dis- 


crimination, when it should have been 
restricted for the most part to children. 

The significance of this fact is still 
not sufficiently appreciated, nor do phy- 
sicians in general realize the enormous 
influence of early infection on the de- 
velopment of the disease in later life. 
Many persons obtain the idea that some 
recent exposure to tuberculosis can ac- 
count for the onset of the disease short- 
ly afterward. As a matter of fact, few 
such cases are accounted for in such a 
simple way. It is all too evident from 
an inquiry into the history of tuber- 
culous patients that some time in their 
childhood the seed was first sown which, 
lying dormant until the years of stress 
or careless living, became active and 
was then first recognized. 

It is then most important to make our 
campaign for the protection of children 
and if we can succeed in this, we shall 
have little tuberculosis in adults. The 
civilized world is already well infected 
and the children of this generation are 
only here and there well protected. In- 
dustrial and housing conditions continue 
bad; also, reckless living and alcoholism 
are frequent. The result is that tuber- 
culosis continues excessively prevalent 
in spite of a lower death-rate. Every- 
one is bound to encounter the infection 
sooner or later—readily in childhood 
but with little effect on adults. 
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The reasons why we adults go on in 
good health unscathed by the disease, not 
only in casual contact with consump- 
tives but in close association as well, are 
probably complex. In our generation at 
least, so few escaped early infection that 
there is a certain vaccination against 
subsequent infection. This is supported 
by experiment. More than this is the 
fact that ordinary good health renders 
us virtually immune to infection, or any- 
how to its development into disease. It 
is even possible to defy all the laws of 
health and escape this disease; many do 
it and succumb to other diseases far 
more dangerous when the infection is 
once acquired. How many of us, let 
me ask, would survive a virulent ty- 
phoid or pneumococcus infection were 
we subjected to as frequent exposure to 
inhalation or ingestion in any way of 
these micro-organisms? 

The evidence, certainly, is all in favor 
of the belief that the tubercle bacillus 
exists as a mild parasite in the over- 
whelming mass of humanity that re- 
ceives and harbors the germ. Well-de- 
fined conditions of childhood exposure 
in the family lead to the further out- 
break of the disease later in life in so 
many cases that we are tempted to class 
tuberculosis as a childhood disease. The 
few that seem to come from recent in- 
fections later in life and from outside 
the family belong to the class of un- 
avoidable accidents of life, at least un- 
der present imperfect social conditions. 
Rarely can a definite, prolonged expos- 
ure to a tuberculous individual be traced 
in such cases. If so, the question is al- 
ways open, whether a previous infection 
had not been present. 

In the name of sane living and think- 
ing, why should an adult in reasonably 
good health have any fear of tubercu- 
losis?» And why should not these facts 
be brought out more clearly? If the 
risk of infection to adults were at all 
commensurate with the risks of illness, 
death or serious injury from other 
causes, there might be more excuse for 
the fear; but in my opinion the daily 
risks taken by the phthisiophobics in 
travel, in eating and drinking or in 
their several occupations, far exceed 
their risk in contact with tuberculosis. 

As previously remarked, the evidence 
is abundant of exposure without result- 
ing harm, and the consumptive, whether 
at work or at play, whether recognized 
or concealed, will be with us for many 
years to come. On the one hand, hard 
conditions of life, ignorance and human 
greed will continue to breed more tuber- 
culosis; on the other, overstrain and 
vicious living will continue to predis- 
pose those who escape early infection 
and poverty. During this generation 
there is no likelihood of segregating any 
large number of tuberculous patients 
from their children. Our education 
must go much further in homes of 
the rich and the poor alike, more and bet- 


ter institutions or homes for the a 
vanced as well as incipients must 
placed within the reach of all classes 
and these homes should be made home; 
like as well as attractive. The be 
type of medical and nursing skill shoul 
be enlisted and not frightened awa) 
from the tuberculous. Every tubercu. 
lous family should have its home mai 
into a sanatorium so far as possible, 
it is quite inconceivable that a majorit} 
of the tuberculous will resort to institu) 
tions. 


Prevention Campaigns ' 


A SYSTEMATIC survey of every comb 
munity from the sanitary and socia 
standpoint would be almost the first step 
in an ideal campaign of prevention 
The attention would then be focussed on jj 
the children with the idea of saving thi 
coming generation from infection, or i 
found infected to save them from thi| 
remote consequences in the form of opet 
pulmonary or other forms of tubercu) 
losis. 1 

When all these things are done ang 
much more, we could take up the prob)! 
lem of dismissing all the open tubercu| 
lous employes in government, municipa| 
and industrial positions, the tuberculouj| 
school-teachers, house-maids, cooks an¢} 
waiters. Of course, we should not stop’ 
there, for those who remain should be} 
periodically examined and those who art 
dismissed cannot be shut up or isolatec| 
without pensions or new occupation) 
not likely to endanger the children, td) 
say nothing of adults. } 
Meantime before this millennial, non) 
tuberculous state is accomplished, shall’ 


thetic way and take their chances‘) 
They must of necessity associate witl|| 
many unrecognized and undiagnosec’ 
persons; why not with those whom) 
they know to be afflicted? There is ne) 
doubt that, if some trouble were taker 
to show well-meaning people now suf-| 
fering from fear, many of them woulc} 
modify their attitude toward the tuber-) 
culous patient. j 

The person whose dread of the sight 
of a tuberculous patient is based or 
esthetic reasons is another, but I thin 
similar, problem. In this great worle 
war, these emotions have to be controllec 
and are being controlled by many brave 
women nurses near the battle-fields’ 
The same unselfish kindness and disre- 
gard of the unpleasant sights and sounds 
can be cultivated toward the wounded in 
the great army of the tuberculous. It 
is less dramatic, less romantic perhaps. 
but no less helpful in the campaign of 
prevention and the war against tuber- 
culosis. The road is made easier for 
the sufferers, too. Life holds so little 
for those who carry about them the 
marks of the disease, that whatever we 
do to lessen the distress softens the bit- 
terness like a balm for the wounded. ~ 
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There is a tendency on the part of 
public officials to deal with tuberculous 
poor people as with ordinary paupers, 
when in many instances the only cause 
of the poverty is tuberculosis, with its 
enforced hardships. Every considera- 
tion is sacrificed to the object of isolat- 
ing the patient as cheaply as possible. 
Even the insane are better housed and 
nursed. The result is what might be ex- 
pected. A disinclination or refusal of 
many patients to go to an institution 
eatly enough for favorable results, or 
to save the family from infection. In 
short, a very ineffectual way of pre- 
vention and ultimately a very expensive 
one. There should be enough sentiment 
created to accomplish _a reform in the 


public attitude as well as the official at- 
titude which, after all, is the reflection 
of the taxpayer’s views. 

The cruel opposition to the presence 
of tuberculous patients near any desir- 
able residence section, and the cry of 
danger raised when it is purposed to 
erect a sanatorium or hospital in a place 
both healthful and accessible, are echoes 
of the insane lengths to which agitation 
has brought us. 

No progress of value will be made by 
those means of prevention that drive 
patients to concealment and_ sacrifices 
by their friends to keep them out of hos- 
pitals. 

The stigma of a contagious disease is 
upon the tuberculous individual of to- 
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day. It was never justified to the ex- 
tent now prevalent. It is our duty to so 
modify it and to teach the public some 
truths applicable alike to every disease 
or contagion: namely, that life is sur- 
rounded by risks; that most of the risks 
of disease are avoidable by a reason- 
ably careful life; but especially that the 
risk of tuberculosis is one of the least to 
fear among the persons who reach the 
age of maturity; that whether they 
know it or not, they will be exposed any- 
way from the present widespread exist- 
ence of unrecognized cases; and that 
finally, children should be better pro- 
tected in the home and elsewhere be- 
cause the danger is in inverse ratio to 
the age of the individual. 


The Donnithornes 


were four of them besides the 
aby—four skinny, sallow, _ stringy- 
haired creatures with claw fingers and 
uneasy black eyes. To see them coming 
down the street with the battered old 
go-cart in their midst was a signal to 
everybody to put portable belongings out 
of reach. 

It wasn’t the fault of the town that 
the Donnithornes weren’t brought up 
tight. The town had certainly done well 
by them. On one occasion the Ladies’ 
Aid Society had furnished clothes for 
the whole family, so that they could go 
to Sunday-school; but they went only 
one Sunday. They didn’t appreciate the 
ladies’ work at all, although every effort 
was made to arouse in them a proper 
sense of gratitude. Of course, the 
clothes were second-hand and didn’t fit 
them perfectly, but they were a great 
improvement over the rags they had been 
wearing; and besides, the children got 
them honestly. As Harold Smith told 
Jim Donnithorne, “You didn’t have to 
steal that suit; I gave it to you.” 

: 

JIM DONNITHORNE, SR., wasn’t 
J such a bad fellow. Nobody blamed 
him for the way his children behaved. His 
virtues were mostly negative, to be sure, 
but you couldn’t expect him to have any 
ambition with such a wife and family. 
His worst failing was laziness. He was 
always taking a week or so off because 
he thought he was sick. It was the ac- 
cepted theory among the neighbors that 
all he really needed was a. little jollying, 
but on a certain morning last June 
he disproved this theory once and for- 
‘ever. Jollying goes a long way, but there 
is no use whatever in jollying a dead 
‘man. ; 
On this fateful morning the Donni- 
‘thornes found themselves in their usual 
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HE Donnithorne children were 
an unpleasant-looking lot. There 


By Elste Ball 


predicament of being without money. 
Accordingly, the town, personified by 
Hank Nichols, trustee, took charge of 
the funeral arrangements. These ar- 
rangements would have been simple 
enough had it not been that Mrs. Donni- 
thorne insisted that Jim had especially 
desired to be buried in Salem Valley, 
beside his father and mother. Salem 
Valley was ten miles away, and that 
meant railroad fare and additional under- 
taking. But you can’t argue with a 
woman when her husband has just died 
and her children are crying around her. 
Hank Nichols stretched his authority a 
little, and the next morning had poor 
Jim’s body sent to Salem Valley, Mrs. 
Donnithorne took what little change 
there was in the house and bought a 
ticket for herself, taking the baby and 
little Willie with her. 

Hank Nichols—he really was too easy 
to be a trustee—was all kindness that 
morning. He took Mrs. Donnithorne to 
the train, saw that the pine box was 
lifted on carefully, gave each of the 
children a nickel as they stood looking 
after the engine, and cuffed Bill Jordan 
for asking them if they were going to 
celebrate. Then he set himself to think- 
ing what provision was best to make 
for the family. 

Jim could be put on a farm; there 
would be no difficulty in disposing of 
him. There would be any number of 
kitchens open to Marg and he would see 
that she went to school part of the time, 
too. Even little Dellie might be placed 
in a family where there were small chil- 
dren to be taken care of. Willie would 
have to be put in an institution. Mrs. 
Donnithorne could surely support her- 
self and the baby. 

So far, so good. But meanwhile the 
three of them, Jim and Marg and Dellie, 
had gone home, breaking their hearts 
because they couldn’t go to the funeral. 


They sat down on the back steps of 
their ramshackle cottage and talked over 
the situation sadly. 

“He won't have no flowers,” Dellie 
said. “Other folks always has flowers 
at funerals.” : 

“They’s one thing we could do,” Jim 
said thoughtfully. “We could hitch ol’ 
Nipper to the cart, ’n’ go.” 

“The wheel’s off the cart,” objected 
Marg, beginning to look hopeful never- 
theless. 

“T can fix it,’ said’ Jim confidently. 
“I found a bolt yesterday that’ll fix it.” 

They pulled the cart out, and, sum- 
moning all their strength, managed to 
get the wheel in place and the bolt tight- 
ened. Then they brought old Nipper— 
there was no difficulty in catching him— 
and with bits of string and leather re- 
inforced the worn harness and hitched 
him to the cart. 

Nipper was a relic of “Pa’s” teamster 
days. He was an unsightly skin-covered 
skeleton, spending most of his time try- 
ing to gather a scanty living from the 
grass in the alleys and back yards. But 
to the children the outfit made quite a 
creditable appearance, and much com- 
forted they climbed into the seat and 
turned Nipper’s*head down the road. 

Their work in repairing the cart had 
been heavy and their muscles ached. It 
was a hot, oppressive day, breathless 
and tense. Wild roses drooped by the 
roadside. Della wanted to get out and 
gather some to carry to the funeral, but 
Jim thought they had better wait until 
they were nearer Salem Valley. “You'll 
want ’em to look fresh, Dellie,” he said. 

“Won’t Ma be surprised?” said Marg. 

“She'll be glad we thought o’ bringin’ 
flowers,” said Della contentedly. 

Old Nipper went along slowly until 
they were about a mile from town. 
Then he stopped. Jim tried to urge 
him on, but he refused to move. The 
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children climbed out of the cart and led 
him to the side of the road. Perhaps 
it he could rest a while and eat grass— 


eat! The thought came with startling 
suddenness. They had quite forgotten 
dinner, and their breakfast had been 


brief and meager. 

. Della began to cry. 
“Keep still, Dellie!” said Jim crossly. 
“She don’t have to keep still!” flashed 

Marg, turning upon him fiercely. “I 

guess she’s got a right to cry! Her 

Pa’s dead!” And she, too, wept. 

Jim walked up and down the road- 
side, disconsolately kicking the grass. 
After a bit he came back with a few 
wild strawberries in his hand. 

“Don't cry, Marg,” he said gently. 
“They’s a place on a little ways where 
they’s lots of berries. We'll git ol’ Nip- 
per started again now.” 

Old Nipper, rested and refreshed, was 
ready to travel a little farther. A half 
mile or so they went. Then he stopped 
again. This time the children gathered 
rose petals and ate them,.and found a 
few more berries. The heat and their 
hunger was making them faint. Della 
picked an armful of flowers and they 
started on once more. Old Nipper’s 
steps grew slower and slower, and a third 
time he stopped. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” said Jim. 
git there. 
now.” 

“O-o-oh!” wailed Della. 


have no flowers!” 


“We can’t 
They’ve got him buried by 


“He didn’t 


fhe State, the Man, and the Job 


SUPERINTENDENT BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


of New York passed an act author- 

izing the establishment of a public 
employment bureau. On January 4, 1915, 
the first office of the bureau was opened 
in Brooklyn, and by April of that year 
four other offices had been opened in 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and AI- 
bany. 

The bureau is maintained entirely at 
the cost of the state. Not only is the 
exaction of fees forbidden, but the ac- 
ceptance of gratuities is a misdemeanor. 
A director is at the head of the bureau 
and the branches are conducted by super- 
intendents. The bureau aims to establish 
an exchange, a meeting place, for all who 
work and all who hire, so that they may 
naturally and readily find each other, 
and so eliminate the waste of time, effort 
and money involved in the present hap- 
hazard methods of seeking employment 
and seeking employes. There is no job 
so small as to be-beneath its dignity, and 
no job so big as to be beyond its efforts. 

A little more than seventeen months 
ago, I received my appointment. I had 


[ 1914 the Legislature of the state 


Jim and Marg swallowed hard and 
winked fast. Then Marg spoke in a low 
tone, “Shall we go back, Jim?” 

“T guess we better,” he said. But turn- 
ing the cart was too much for it, and 
the treacherous wheel slipped off. “Oh, 
oh, be careful!’ Marg and Della 
screamed as they felt themselves falling. 

The children picked themselves up 
from the dust and looked dismally at 
the wreck. There was no way of re- 
pairing it now. The only thing to do 
was to leave the broken cart by the road- 
side and lead Nipper home. 

They untied the knots and unbuckled 
the straps and started back. A clap of 
thunder startled them. Up from the 
northwest a black, funnel-shaped cloud 
was coming rapidly. Jim turned Nipper 
loose and caught the girl’s hands.. There 
was a little shelter under a bank on one 
side of the road and beneath this the chil- 
dren threw themselves face downward. 
Another clap of thunder, then blackness, 
and a teremendous swirl of wind. They 
clung to one another, trembling. There 
were strange sounds in the air, and evil 
spirits in the wind. They could hear the 
crash of trees. Then came the rain; not 
in drops, but from a cloudburst. 

It was dark when three bedraggled 
little figures made their painful way to 
the roofless “porch” in front of the Don- 
nithorne cottage. Their clothing was 
beaten and torn, and at each step the 
water gurgled in their worn old shoes. 
Little Della, sobbing quietly at intervals, 


By A. F. Portenar 


been a printer for thirty-seven years, and 
when I came to my new job I had every- 
thing to learn, but nothing to unlearn. 
I knew how it felt to be out of work, 
for I had drained that cup to the dregs. 
So at least I could bring to the new field 
the sympathy which is born of the full- 
ness of knowledge. 

I was first introduced to a profusion 
of forms, accompanied by an involved 
explanation of how to use them. I 
looked as wise as nature would permit, 
but I must confess to a sinking feeling 
at the pit of the stomach. I almost 
wished I was back at the linotype ma- 
chine. But what seemed complex really 
proved to be simple. In a week I found 
that the mastery of the system was 
within the compass of my intelligence. 

Part of my first work was the regis- 
tering of applicants, a task that seemed 
simple, but was really complex—a task 
that can never be mastered. It seemed 
easy but monotonous to ask one man 
after another his name and address, 
whether ‘the was married, how long he 
had lived here, etc. But then comes the 
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was hanging on Marg’s skirt with one 
hand, while with the other she clung 
tightly to a handful of petalless flower 
stems. 

The house looked strange and desolate. 

“Dast you to go in?” asked Marg. 

Jim_laid his hand on the latch and 
turned away shuddering. 

“Tt’s so kind of lonesome, Marg,” he- 
said. | 
Little Della sank down upon the broken | 
boards of the porch floor, her clammy | 
garments falling limp about her. 

“He’s gone!” she sobbed. “He’s gone! 
Oh, oh! He didn’t have no flowers!” || 


ELL, dear me, how sentimental 
one can get over nothing! To be 
sure, it was too bad that no one thought 
of sending the children to the funeral; 
but really, they wouldn’t have appre- 
ciated it. They were born vagabonds. 
Indeed, it wasn’t more than three days | 
after this, when the trustee went to tell 
the children about the places where they 
could work and go to school, that he- 
found the cottage empty. No one knew | 
anything about where the family had 
gone. j 
People, especially the farmer who was | 
to have had Jim, were very much annoy-_ 
ed by this ungrateful behavior. Of. 
course, it was really the best thing under 
the circumstances; the town was well | 
rid of them; but it did seem like a funny | 
way to act, after all that had been done 
for them. Such people! 


question of occupation and experience. | 
A man says he is a painter. Very well; | 
how long has he been a painter? Twenty | 
years. Good, again; he has been a) 
painter twenty years. What more is 
necessary? Another is a machinist and 
a third.is a farm ‘hand. 
We began to realize that there was)} 
something lacking on the registration | 
cards when a painter who could do dec- | 
orating, or who would work on a scaf- 
fold, or who counted paperhanging 
among his accomplishments was sought | 
by an employer. We might be called up- 
on to supply a machinist who was an ex- 
pert on the milling machine, or one who! 
could run a turret lathe. A farm hand 
might have worked all his life on a grain | 
farm, and have everything to learn about | 
a dairy farm or a truck farm. 
As with the trades, so with office help. | 
A clerk is a clerk for statistical purposes, 
but not for selection to be sent to a par- 
ticular place. A bank clerk will not/ 
serve in the underwriting department of 
an insurance company; casualty insur- 
ance is not the same as fire, and life 
‘ 
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differs from both. A stenographer who 
will do very well for a mercantile house 
will be refused consideration in a law 
office, while a clothing salesman is not a 
good man to send to a hardware store. 

So it happened that when I had been 
doing this work for a month I could not 
do it as swiftly as on the second day. 
I learned that all stationary firemen do 
not have licenses, but that some em- 
ployers will not hire a man without one. 
A blacksmith who has worked in a foun- 
dry will not do at all for a wagon builder. 
The self-confident youth who has had 
six months’ tuition in a business college 
is not a bookkeeper, although he is prone 
to describe himself as such. The sub- 
divisions are infinite and the man who 
stands behind the registration desk 
should know them all. 


Judgment or Sympathy 


THE NEXT thing to be learned was the 
exercise of discrimination in referring 
applicants to employers. It is very hard 
to refuse opportunity to a man who is 
pleading desperately, particularly when 
his card tells you he has a family, and 
has been out of work for some time. It 
is hard even when the circumstances are 
not so compelling, but the applicant 
eagerly assures you that he has had the 
precise experience required, but forgot 
to mention it when his card was being 
made out. Yet there is nothing so dis- 
astrous to the prestige and useful exten- 
sion of the bureau’s work as to exasper- 
ate the employer by sending him people 
not qualified to fill the vacancy reported. 
Sometimes one subordinates judgment to 
sympathy somewhat more readily because 
judgment is daily proven fallible. Per- 
sons are sent out upon whose chances one 
would be willing to stake the next pay 
check, but they return with a rejection; 
while the rather unlikely candidate is 
reported hired the next morning. Never- 
theless, business and not sentiment must 
be our guide, and the best we can do 
is to sugar-coat the refusal as well as 
we are able. 

Applicants have a trick of accepting 
introduction cards and then carefully 
keeping away from the job. Or they do 
a worse thing by accepting the place of- 
fered and then failing to report for 
work. In either case they injure the 
standing of the bureau and prevent some 
more willing person from getting the 
work. When an applicant is guilty of 
these delinquencies the fact is noted on 
his card, and he owes us an explanation 
before we can send him out again. 

On the other hand employers some- 
times show little consideration, as when 
they request us to send a person, and 
then, although we use the utmost dili- 
gence, they hire a chance comer before 
our applicant arrives. Another unpleas- 
ant occurrence is when the employer au- 
thorizes us to say that the wage shall 
be a certain sum, and then when the ap- 
_| plicant appears he is offered less, which 


also causes the vials of wrath to be 
poured on our heads. 

A public employment bureau needs a 
large and varied registration and it also 
needs orders from employers. There- 
fore, as the work developed it became 
apparent that employers must be inform- 
ed of the existence of the bureau and of 
its potential usefulness to themselves. 
Charles B. Barnes, director of the bu- 
reau, decided that personal solicitation 
was the best means for securing this re- 
sult. This part of our work was in- 
trusted to me, and for a year nearly all 
of my time has been occupied in visiting 
factory superintendents and office man- 
agers. 

I interview from ten to fifteen in the 
course of a day. Sometimes the inter- 
views are extremely brief, but more 
often I am given ten to fifteen minutes. 
Quite frequently the men I see are much 
interested and inquire closely into de- 
tails. My rule is to take all the time a 
man is willing to give me. Very few of 
the men I call on know anything about 
the bureau when I enter their offices. 
The most common misconception is that 
we handle only unskilled labor, and that 
skilled mechanics and office workers can- 
not be obtained through the bureau. As 
a matter of fact there is no occupation 
so completely represented as office work- 
ers. Often I have to tell employers sev- 
eral times that we do not charge appli- 
cants any fees, but the fact always elicits 
commendation when they do get it. 

Once in a while I find a crank who 
says that we are nothing but a band of 
tax-eaters, and one irascible gentleman 
said he would rather petition the legis- 
lature to wipe us out than ask us to do 
anything for him. But in the large ma- 
jority of cases my explanation secures 
hearty approval. “Glad you came in,” 
“Good thing to know,” “Ought to be en- 
couraged,’ are the usual comments. 
They promise to save my card and use 
it when there is occasion, and I have 
found that this is not merely a conven- 
tional dismissal. Sometimes we do not 
hear from them for months, but then 
they call me up by name, which shows 
that they have literally kept their prom- 
ise. 

I divide my time among the various 
classes of employment. For example, I 
canvass a factory district in Brooklyn 
thoroughly for a month, then spend an 
equal time in lower New York in the 
skyscraper office buildings, and then go 
further uptown to the wholesale dry 
goods or grocery section. 

Sometimes I am given an order more 
as a challenge than because the employer 
thinks I can find a suitable person. In 
the office of a large insurance agency I 
was asked if I could find a man familiar 
with marine insurance. The manager 
told me he had been looking for such a 
man for two months. He knew every- 
body in that line around the insurance 
district in lower William street, so our 
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chances did not look very bright. How- 
ever, I asked him to tell me all the de- 
tails and let me try. 

A few days later, a man came into 
the office who said he had been a clerk 
with the Chicago Elevated Railway 
Company for five years. As he was 
thirty-five years of age, I inquired what 
he had done before that. The answer 
made my ears go up. He had been en- 
gaged in marine insurance for eleven 
years. He is working for that insurance 
firm now. 

Another case was even more remark- 
able. Down in the Swamp, where the 
leather men congregate, I was asked if 1 
could get a man who spoke German and 
Spanish, and knew the importing end of 
the hide business. I must confess that 
that combination made me feel more than 
doubtful. But nil desperandum is a good 
motto in this business, and I asked to be 
allowed to try. The very next day our 
man happened in—happened in quite 
casually. We always ask applicants if 
they know any language other than Eng- 
lish. This man knew German and 
Spanish. He was of German extraction 
and had spoken that language all his 
life. Spanish he had learned in Mexico 
while working with a house that dealt in 
hides, but he supposed that such experi- 
ence was of liftle use. Jumping Jehosa- 


phat! Well, the rest of the story is ob- 
vious. 

These were somewhat unusual in- 
stances. A more ordinary occurrence 


will much better illustrate the daily need 
and usefulness of the Public Employ- 
ment Bureau. I visited a contractor who 
was putting up a big building in Brook- 
lyn. He had never heard of the bureau 
before, but was quite willing to take ad- 
vantage of its facilities, so ‘he asked me 
to get him a dozen laborers. It hap- 
pened that common labor was rather 
scarce at the time. I went to the office, 
but there were no laborers in waiting. 


Seeking the Jobless 


A NOTION came into my mind which I 
have since applied on several other oc- 
casions. I walked across Brooklyn 
bridge and noted the appearance of 
every man | met, paying particular at- 
tention to shoes. If the shoes indicated 
a laborer, and the rest of his attire was 
in keeping, I considered his gait. Any 
such who were walking briskly were not 
approached, but those who appeared to 
be in no hurry to get anywhere I stopped 
and spoke to. Five men were thus ac- 
costed. Each one turned out to be a 
laborer out of work, and all expressed 
themselves as glad of the opportunity to 
get a job. 

Public employment bureaus cannot 
create jobs, but they can do much to- 
ward reducing unemployment. The 
measure of their usefulness is in the 
hands of those for whose benefit they 
were created—employers and those who 
seek employment. 


Hygiene behind the Counter 


N its year’s work, the Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene of the New York 
Retail Drygoods Association has 

found some serious physical conditions 
among employes in the department stores 
of Greater New York and has secured 
from store owners and employes alike a 
degree of hearty co-operation that has 
made possible a pronounced improve- 
ment in those conditions. 

Dr. Morris J. Kahn, secretary of the 
committee, seys that several firms who 
are members of the Retail Drygoods 
Association. have undertaken medical 
supervision which calls for a periodical 
examination of every individual in their 
employ. Such routine examination has 
discovered cases of kidney and heart dis- 
ease, cancer, diabetes, and many cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. It was found 
that 10 per cent of the applicants for 
employment at Wanamaker’s were af- 
fected by tuberculosis. Another store 
had twenty-four cases out of one thou- 
sand employes; at Bloomingdale’s, four 
cases were found in the first 250 routine 
examinations. 

Epidemics have by this work undoubt- 
edly been frequently averted. Records 


show that throughout practically every 
month in the year cases of infectious dis- 
ease are found in store employes— 
malaria, typhoid, tonsilitis, etc. the 
prompt isolation of which is the only 
sure way of escaping an outbreak. 

When employes are found ill, by the 
physician during his hours on duty, they 
are sent home with instructions for care 
until the following morning, and are ad- 
vised to consult a family physician. If 
unable to return to work the next day 
they are visited by store physician or 
nurse and when necessary referred to a 
hospital where arrangements are made 
for their admission. Milder cases re- 
quiring only dispensary care are sent to 
various clinics. Some stores grant leaves 
of absence for clinic calls to employes 
who have passes from the physician, 
without deducting the time. 

The work of the Industrial Hygiene 
Committee is not remedial only, writes 
Dr. Kahn. It is in a large social sense 
preventive. For instance, a nurse 
recently discovered a girl with active 
signs of syphilis working among other 
girls in the office of a certain store. Yet 
in that office the common drinking-cup 
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-5 each week. 
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was still in use. The case was detected 
and reported for treatment, sanitary 
drinking-cups were installed, and a situa- 
tion grave not only to the employes but 
to the public was corrected. 

The preventive value of this work is 
felt by the employes also, for a prolonged 
sickness is often avoided by timely at- 
tention. _At Bloomingdale’s, where the 
physician gives short daily talks to em- 
ployes during the lunch hour, a remark- 
able reduction has occurred in the num- 
ber registered on the weekly sick list. 
During 1914 and early in 1915 the weekly 
sick list of the store ran from 13 to 28 
with an average of 19. For the last six 
months of 1915, the period during which 
these health talks were given, the sick 
list fell from 2 to 12 with an average of 
The physician noticed 
also that a larger number of early cases 
of “colds” and other infections sought 
his attention, whereas at first employes 
came to him only in late stages of sick- 
ness when their condition was such as 
to require from one-to six weeks’ ab- 
sence from work. 

A distinct commercial value in addi- 
tion to the increased efficiency and sav- 
ing of time, stands out in this work of 
improved personal hygiene. A customer 
is attracted to a person of wholesome ap- 
pearance who will promptly and quite 
excusably shrink from a clerk whose 
hair shows the presence of vermin, or 
who is careless in controlling a cough. 

Still further, Dr. Kahn shows, the 
work reaches out into the social sur- 
roundings of employes. During the 


winter season frequent applications are 
received from 


employes telling of in- 
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CONDITIONS MAKING 


public health nurses. 
the work of the Health in Industry Committee of the Bos- 
ton Association for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. 
Posters and photographs furnished by this committee are 
traveling all over the state to factories and societies holding 


FOR FATIGUE 


A SPECIAL rating has recently been decided upon by 

all Massachusetts insurance companies for manufac- 
turers who establish hospitals in their plants and employ 
This decision has given an impetus to 
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health weeks. 


HEALTH; THOSE AIDING HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 


In this work, are co-operating members of 
the state Department of Health, the state Board of Labor 
and Industries, the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
and other organizations. 

The room on the left shows insanitary conditions—dust, 
confusion, stools without backs, for instance,—needing the 
public health supervision that has secured order and clean- 
liness in the room on the right. 


efficiency. 
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sufficient food, lack of coal, and sickness 
at home, all of which are factors to be 
reckoned with in the matter of personal 
The store nurse, and occa- 
sionally the store physician, visiting these 
homes discover- also such significant 
facts as alcoholism, drug using and 
mental deficiency. 

The Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
closes its report by urging an extension 
of this work, and expressing the belief 
that in view of the surroundings and 
physical needs of many department store 
employes, this health work should be 


planned constructively to include as an 
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essential part of its developments even- 
ing gymnasium classes and other means 
of recreation and physical development. 

Like many “welfare” reports, however, 
this of Dr. Kahn’s fails to trace a con- 
nection between home conditions and 
wages. 


THE WOMAN PHYSICIAN: 
A SYMBOLIC STUDY 


HE bas-relief (a photograph of 

which is shown on the cover of 
this issue) recently presented to the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, by Dr. Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton of New York, repre- 
sents the interests and activities of a 
woman physician. 

The central figure typifies the doctor 
as general practitioner, specialist, pro- 
fessor, hospital superintendent, social 
educator, etc., her pose showing stead- 
fastness, progress, capability and sym- 
pathy. Around her are grouped figures 
of such as turn to her for guidance or 
tor relief. On the left is the young 
mother. who has brought her daughter 
to the physician whose co-operation she 
seeks in developing the child from youth 
to maturity. Over her shoulder is seen 
the prematurely old, disillusioned, defiant 
outcast, who comes hoping to escape the 
physical and mental infirmities resulting 
from dissipation. 

In the background are dimly discern- 
able a feebleminded girl and an alcoholic 
criminal,—the degeneracy that is part of 
the physician’s social problem. 

In front of this trio stands a Chinese 
student, representative of the foreigners 
who come to this country for medical 
training. Nearby, the veiled woman of 
‘the Mohammedan countries, the Hindu 
woman, and the woman froin the Egyp- 
tian desert, suggest the missionary work 
done by American students. In the left 
background are students approaching 
their ideal—one with test-tube in hand, 
marking the laboratory research worker. 
In the left foreground, a mother with 
her young baby represents maternity 
service. 

Nearer the doctor are first, a figure 


thankfully rising to her feet, typifying 


the work of the internist, who, through 
correct diagnosis, makes possible the re- 
storation of health; then a blind girl 


whose face is alight with hope; and a 
deaf girl who brings to mind the relief 
given by women who have specialized in 
diseases of the ear, nose and _ throat. 
Chronic illness is represented by the old 
woman on the right who comes for 
alleviation from the suffering that can- 
not be cured. A mother holds up her 
sick child, emphasizing the work of those 
who specialize in diseases of children. 

Standing beside the nurse who carries 
a surgeon’s apron and an ether cone, is 
the hospital interne looking up from a 
temperature chart. A young wife is 
being brought to the gyneologist by her 
husband. A crippled boy represents the 
need of the work so successfully done 
by orthopedic surgeons and behind him 
stands a tuberculous working girl. In 
the foreground, a Red Cross nurse, co- 
worker with the surgeon, ministers to a 
soldier. A head with flying hair, with 
a look of genius gone wrong, shows in- 
sanity and indicates the searching analy- 
tical studies being made by women into 
the causes of insanity, and the obliquities 
from the normal which are so classed. 

Far to the right are clinic patients, 
who with the student group on the ex- 
treme left, suggest a coming together of 
those who need help with those who are 
prepared to give it. 

The bas-relief is an interpretation of 
Dr. Morton’s conception of the maternal 
spirit which especially animates women 
to lessen suffering and heal the sick. 
This ideal was given shape and life by 
the deft hands of a woman sculptor, 
Clara Hill, pupil of Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, Deny Puech, Injalbert, and Ernest 
Dubois. Miss Hill has a Julian Academy 
Medal and a sculptor’s prize, Seattle Ex- 
position, 1909. She has exhibited in the 
Paris Salon, the New York Academy, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the Cor- 
coran Gallery, and the Panama Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. 


NEW JERSEY INVITING 
MALARIA 


PRACTICAL hint to northern 
sanitarians may be found in a 
recent report by Major P. M. Ashburn, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, con- 
cerning the tendency of malaria mos- 
quitoes to follow human beings, even to 
great distances. The frequently men- 
tioned flights at Gatun are proof of this. 
Major Ashburn went to the Canal 
Zone as general inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Health. He soon learned, from 
conversation with sanitary inspectors, 
that places which a few years ago, when 
populated, had been hot-beds of malaria 
and great breeding-places of Anopheles 
mosquitoes, now, since the inhabitants 
had moved elsewhere, have few or no 
Anopheles. And further, even the tem- 
porary camps of construction gangs have 
been known to bring malaria carriers 
into a neighborhood; the departure of 
workmen, it has been noted, was fol- 
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lowed by a disappearance of Anopheles. 

One important demonstration of this 
habit occurred at a contractor’s camp at 
Cafio Saddle. The camp was opened in 
November, 1913, in a previously unin- 
habited location. Promptly the number 
of Anopheles began to increase, rising 
into hundreds during the four months of 
the camp’s existence, abruptly dropping 
again when camp was broken, May 1. 
From the inspector’s weekly record the 
following figures are taken: 


Week Ending Malaria Carriers 


Decemberis Gy ylO US re-amrenstela let uetals 6 
December 1S, VOUS. Tae. aes 34 
December 20, 1913.. 
January 31, 
March Me 
May 9, 


By the middle of December the in- 
spectors predicted malaria, though the 
first actual cases appeared only in the 
first week of February. On March 18, 
malaria was found in the blood of 9.7 
per cent of the workmen; on March 31, 
malaria was in the blood of 20 per cent; 
the percentage was yet higher in April, 
when the adaptation between the ma- 
larial organism and its “host” had be- 
come established. 

“We are justified in stating,” con- 
cludes Major Ashburn, “that, at Cafio 
Saddle, a place highly favorable to 
malaria. Anopheles did not 
greatly abound until after the laborers 
had been there for three weeks or more, 
and malaria made no headway until 
after two months. It is probable that 
that uninhabited place was also unin- 
habited by mosquitoes capable of bearing 
malaria until the workmen took them 
there and created conditions particularly 
favorable for their breeding.” 

The problems of the Canal Zone are, 
it seems, in course of being imported 
into some hitherto malaria-free states. 
The demand for labor, especially in war 
industries, and the cessation of much of 
the work on the canal, have resulted in 
the migration of Mexican and Negro 
workmen from Panama to the great ex- 
plosives of New Jersey. 

This means that centers of malarial 


infection will almost undoubtedly be 
created in this state, for mosquitoes 
abound and wherever there are mos- 


quitoes in this country, some specimens 
of Anopheles are found. Of late years 
they have been of no great importance 
in the North because the malarial or- 
ganism was lacking; but now, human car- 
riers of the organism are arriving on 
the scene and the chain will be com- 
plete. 

Years ago Robert Koch told the Italian 
government that the solution of the 
malaria problem in Italy lay in ridding 
the land of human carriers, since the 
mosquito could never be wholly elimi- 
nated. In consequence, Italy undertook 
an extensive free quinine treatment of 
her malarial population. The same situ- 
ation will face New Jersey unless prompt 
preventive measures are taken. 
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SOCIAL THEMES IN MEDICAL 
MEETINGS 


HE dominant note in many of the 

medical conventions this spring has 
been health insurance. The objection 
encountered in Great Britain—that phy- 
sicians were not adequately informed be- 
fore the insurance law went into effect— 
can never be offered in this country by 
any doctor who keeps in touch with his 
profession. 

Surgeon-General Blue, in his presi- 
dential address before the American 
Medical Association at Detroit, included 
health insurance among the important 
questions facing the medical profession 
now and for the immediate future. 

The report of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance, appointed a 
half-year ago, will be for a long time a 
source-book for those desiring to know 
just how health insurance is working in 
different countries. Dr. Alexander Lam- 
bert, the secretary, sketched briefly the 
systems of Denmark, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Norway, Russia, Bel- 
gium and Great Britain, indicating the 
strength or weakness of each. 

In the. United States, Dr. Lambert 
showed, health insurance is as yet limit- 
ed to commercial companies and to 
benefits in trade unions, fraternal so- 
cieties and employers’ organizations. 
But, as shown in the report to the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions by Dr. B. S. Warren of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, sanitary adviser to 
the commission, the most satisfactory 
results come from governmental sys- 
tems. 

Such important details as the extent 
of benefits under insurance, the scope 
ot treatment, ‘relation to physicians, 
methods of remuneration, etc., are all 
fully discussed in Dr. Lambert’s docu- 
ment. Not only was his report accepted, 
but every state society was urged to ap- 
point a committee on social insurance. 

The report of the Council on Medical 
Education of the A. M. A., sketched 
briefly the progress. of its work since 
1904. At that time, says the report, 
“this country had over half of the 
world’s supply of medical colleges. Only 
a few of these institutions were well 
conducted.” The association’s campaign 
for improved medical education began 
in 1905. Among the results of this de- 
cade of improvement, slow but steady; 
are these facts: In 1904, the percentage 
of medical colleges having higher re- 
quirements was 2.5; in 1915, it was 87.4. 
In 1904, 6.3 per cent of the medical 
students were in colleges of high stand- 
ard; in 1915, 80 per cent were in these 
colleges. A trifle over 6 per cent of 
medical graduates were from high grade 
schools in 1904; 75 per cent graduated 
from such schools in 1915, 

As a minimum standard of legal re- 
quirements the council reported the fol- 
lowing as today most widely accepted 
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throughout the United States: a four- 
year high school course, followed by 
two years of collegiate work; a four- 
year medical course, and one year as an 
intern in a hospital. The report laid 
special emphasis on the advantage of 
this intern year. The next step in the 
council’s work is to be the inspection of 
hospitals throughout the country, espe- 
cially in connection with the internship. 

Appreciation of the mergers by which 
several small and partly equipped col- 
leges become one strong central institu- 
tion with thorough equipment was 
strongly expressed in the report. Ex- 
tension of such facilities as laborator- 
ies of anatomy and pathology and of 
clinics of all types was also urged. A 
“new form of quackery” was scored in 
the report—the chartering of institutions 
called “schools” or “colleges” which 
promise to turn out in a few months by 
correspondence or otherwise, specialists 
in the various branches of medicine. 

The Committee on Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Welfare had distributed during 
the year 10,000 copies of a baby book 
containing score card, measuring scale, 
list of books on the care of children, 
and a classification of babies entering 
contests. They have co-operated with 
the Children’s Bureau in baby week 
campaigns and acknowledge the valu- 
able support from state and county fair 
associations. As to the general value up 
and down the land of this plan of meas- 
uring and scoring babies there was but 
one opinion, and that definitely favor- 
able to the place. 

It is of interest to note, though a lay- 
man may be unable to understand even 
the titles of the large majority of papers 
presented in the scientific assembly of 
the convention, that the gold medal for 
scientific achievement was awarded to 
Dr. E. C. Rosenow of Rochester, Minn., 
for his work in “elective localizations 
of organisms”’—which is, being inter- 
preted, the curious tendency of a germ 
of one type to select unerringly as his 
place of active operations that particu- 
lar part of the body least able to re- 
sist him. Dr. Rosenow was one of the 
first, if not the first, to announce the 
connection between infections of the 
tonsils or of dental root canals and 
“rheumatism”and other diseases of the 
joints. 

The section on. preventive medicine 
and public health had three important 
symposiums—on health administration, 
on health in industry and on food in- 
spection. At the session on industrial 
hygiene, the discussion turned again to 
health insurance, especially in its rela- 
tion to the wage-earner and to national 
health. 

At the discussions on “legislation and 
medicine” which occupied the sessions 
of the American Academy of Medicine, 
assembling just before the convention 
of the American Medical Association, 
discussion of social insurance again 


showed the interest of physicians in the 
new movement. Insurance against ac- 
cident, sickness and unemployment was~ 
explained and the relation of medical 
benefits to existing health agencies also- 
discussed. State and interstate sanitary 
regulations and legislative protection | 
against patent medicine and medicine | 
fakers were considered. 

In one other important group of phy- 
sicians the discussion turned also to 
health insurance. The Conference of | 
State and Territorial Boards of Health, 
assembling in Washington at the call of 
the surgeon-general of the Public Health 
Service, passed a resolution endorsing 


“principles of government system of 
health insurance, not only to improve 
the economic status, efficiency and health 
of our people through better scientific 
treatment of the sick, but also to make 
disease-prevention by communities, state 
and nation, vastly more efficient.” 

The “pure milk convention” met this 
year in Cincinnati. 1 

The death of a little child in 1888 
through the use of impure milk has | 
meant the life of many little children 
through the movement to secure pure | 
milk. In 1893 the first medical milk- 
commission was organized in Essex: 
county, N. J. There are now twenty-- 
seven such commissions in the United 
States; and one in London and one in 
Vienna have been built upon the Ameri- 
can model. In 1907 an American As- 
sociation of Medical Milk Commission-~ 
ers was organized. For the tenth time, 
this national society has held an annual 
meeting, each year bringing an increased 
and more varied attendance. 

The consensus of opinion among con- 
vention members was that perhaps the 
time would come “when the medical_ 
milk commissions would have served 
their purpose and would be supplanted 
by some kind of government control”; 


but this would be “only after the mis- 
sionary effort of the medical profession 
though its milk commissions shall have’ 
educated dairymen and consumers to the 
necessity of maintaining the high stand- 
ards set, before them.” 


The convention discussed the milk 
problem from apparently every angle. 
The bacteriologist spoke from the plat- 
form; so did the farmer; likewise the 
“public health man,” and the editor of a 
commercial milk journal. And they told 
of the latest progress in checking infec- 
tion of herds from tuberculosis and 
other animal diseases; dealing with sick- 
ness among the human beings on a dairy 
farm; in distributing safely and quickly, 
and in inspecting all along the line. 

The scope of the program, character 
of attendance and the careful apparatus 
revealed for safeguarding milk supplies, 
leave the impression that the pure milk 
problem is more and more “up to the 
public.” No reason is evident why the 
householder who insists on pure milk 
should not have it. 


_ American school 
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Teaching Thrift 


OW that school children through- 
out the country are enjoying 
their long vacation, and parents 

are better able than ever to see the many 
excellent uses to which childish hands 
and childish enthusiasm can be put, the 
time seems ripe to consider a suggestion 
that has been made by a Minneapolis 
business man as to “how the public 
schools can prevent public waste.” The 
suggestion is based on the idea that the 
American people are among the most 
wasteful of all nations, and that the only 
hope of changing this is to bring up chil- 


dren to a realization of our economic 


weakness. 


“Now that the penny savings banks 
are so well established in many public 
schools,’ writes Walter Henry Hull, the 
originator of the idea, to THE SuRVEY, 
“it seems that the American educators 
should take another step that will teach 
greater thrift and less waste to the 
children. This step 
would be the establishment at public 
schools of depots where valuable ma- 
terials now classed by most of us as 


- waste materials could be assembled and 


the value of each particular item brought 
in by the child to be credited to his or 
her savings bank account. 

“In every household in this country 
there are lying around in attics, closets, 
basements and outbuildings, waste ma- 


| terials of great value in the aggregate 


but of little value in small quantities. 
In fact the housekeeper considers them 


of such little value that when the junk 


man calls he is politely told there is 


| nothing around that would interest him. 


: 
: 


“Former president Theodore Hofeller 
of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers says: ‘Dealers in 
things that not very long ago were con~ 
sidered useless and even unprofitable 
trash have built up a business that in 
capital involved and material handled 
ranks with most recognized industries. 
Greater results have been obtained from 
saving of waste materials than from the 
irrigation of barren lands. The waste 
material dealers are the true conserva- 
tionists. They have reclaimed millions 
of dollars from the dump heaps through- 
out the country.’ 

“Ts there any class better fitted to col- 
lect waste materials and preserve valu- 
able items such as iron, glass, paper, 
rags, wood, rubber and innumerable other 


| commodities than the school children? 


In every home one goes into, there are 
' piles of old newspapers and magazines, 
old rubbers and shoes, woolen, silk and 
cotton rags, bottles and other discarded 


Through Trash 


glassware, pieces of old copper, iron, 
zine and other metals, all of which are 
extremely valuable at present on account 
of the war. 

“Since the war, some rags have gone 
up 500 per cent in value. Woolen rags 
are almost worth their weight in gold 
and bring more than raw wool. With 
crude rubber at $1 a pound and all the 
warring nations gobbling every ounce 
they can seize or buy, no wonder there 
is a steady demand for old garden hose, 
rubbers, tires, arctics, tubes, wringers, 
etc. Prices in these discards of life 
fluctuate daily, just as do stocks and 
bonds. 

“Rags that brought 4 cents a pound be- 
fore the war now bring 14. This country 
imports $2,000,000 worth of rags every 
year just to make writing paper. Old 
tinfoil brings 30 cents and siphon tops 
are worth 25 cents a pound. Old bones 
are worth $25 per ton. Scrap copper 
is worth almost as much as new metal. 
Old tin can be used over and over again. 
Scrap iron was worth $10.75 a ton be- 
fore the war and is now worth $18.50. 
Old corn cobs are now made into fuel 
and railroad ties.” 


Factories have largely eliminated this 
waste, says Mr. Hull, but the same spirit 
of thrift has not entered the average 
household. He continues: 


“Let us assume that some typical pub- 
lic school was taken and on the school- 
house lot in some out-of-the-way place 
a small frame building was erected with 
bins built therein for storing various 
kinds of materials collected by the chil- 
dren. There would also be accurate 
scales and other accessories needed in 
the business. The teachers would then 
instruct the children regarding the pro- 
posal to collect all valuable materials 
around the home for which the parents 
had no use. Possibly a little circular 
would be printed giving a list of all ma- 
terials that were of value as well as 
the price per pound for each item. 

“A ceztain time would be allowed be- 
fore school opened each morning and 
noon when the children could take the 
materials they had collected to the depot 
and get credit for the items turned in. 
Suppose a child brought in five cents 
worth of iron, three cents worth of rags 
and six cents worth of old paper. The 
total would be credited to the penny sav- 
ings bank account of the child. This in 
itself would be a tremendous inducement 
to encourage thrift. 

“One of the teachers would have to 
take charge of the depot where the ma- 
terials were received and see that all 
items brought in were properly weighed 
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and credited to the right child. In a 
large city, where there were a number 
of schools conducting separate depots, a 
conmipetent business man could be em- 
ployed by the school board to look after 
the marketing of the waste materials 
collected. It is safe to say that this 
would run into many thousands of dol- 
lars a year and involve several carloads 
of material. 

“Once this scheme was put into opera- 
tion the children’s parents would assist 
them in every way and the competition 
among the pupils would be keen to see 
who could make the most each month. 
If the twenty-five million school children 
of this country collected only $1 worth 
each of waste material a year the total 
would be a staggering sum.” 


COOK COUNTY BUREAU OF 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Y RECENT action, the Cook 

County Board has amalgamated 
the various social service departments 
which have developed in the charity and 
legal service of the county, which in- 
cludes Chicago, during the past decade. 
These departments have been initiated in 
response to social needs. No one of them 
was authorized by legislative enactment 
and hence had no legal status. Because 
of the diversity in occasion, in man- 
ner, in time and in authority of their 
origin, they have remained unco-ordi- 
nated. 

These departments dealt with the non- 
support cases in the County Court, the 
insane patients in the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, the boys and young men between 
the ages of 17 and 21 held to the Crim- 
inal Court, the plaintiffs in sex crime 
cases before the grand jury, the plaintiffs 
in bastardy cases in the Municipal 
Courts, the children committed by the 
Juvenile Court to subsidized children’s 
institutions, the dependent adults in the 
County Infirmary. 

The workers in these departments 
were not under civil service with the 
exception of those in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By the amalgamation of all these de- 
partments the existing positions of su- 
perintendents are abolished and the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Social 
Service Department of Cook county 
created at a salary of $3,000. The en- 
tire department, including the superin- 
tendent, is placed in the classified serv- 
Tce: 

Initiated by Amelia Sears as she was 
leaving the county service to become su- 
perintendent of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, the organization of the 
county’s social service as now perfected 
gives a legal status to this department 
thus created under “the powers of the 
County Board,” so that it will hereafter 
be recognized as a branch of the charity 
service of Cook county. With the crea- 
tion of this department, large oppor- 
tunity is offered for the practice of ad- 
vanced methods of social work with the 
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ANY OF THESE GIRLS WILL COOK OR SEW FOR YOU 


Not mentally deficient but lacking in home training, these inmates of an 
institution for the feebleminded have for a year been doing domestic service 


in private homes in Rome, N. Y. 


This is the rented town house in which 


they lve 


possibility of standardizing the entire 
county service. 

The appointment of Gertrude Howe 
Britton as superintendent of the depart- 
ment places at the head of its combined 
agencies a woman of long and varied 
experience in social work. After twelve 
years or more of service at Hull House 
in nursery and kindergarten work, for 
eight years she bore a leading part 
in the work of the Juvenile Protective 
Association. As a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education she has been 
especially interested in promoting the 
use of public school buildings as neigh- 
borhood centers. 

Simultaneously with this co-ordination 
of the county service, Judge Merritt W. 
Pinckney extended the jurisdiction of 
the Juvenile Court of Cook county to 
include recurrent investigations of the 
families of dependent children placed by 
the court in subsidized institutions. 

This decision is in recognition of the 
fact that only through continual observa- 
tion of the families whose dependent 
children become wards of the state, 
could the intent of the law be carried 
out. Such investigation was undertaken 
by the county’s former Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare and proved to be so indis- 
pensable that it has now been taken un- 
der the jurisdiction of the court. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


HAT Philadelphia should have a 

professional school for social 
workers of the first rank was the recom- 
mendation of a local committee of social 
workers appointed last month to con- 
sider the future welfare of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Service. The 
school in Philadelphia was organized six 
years ago to meet a definite need. In 
the words of the committee, the service 


since rendered has been “of such value 
as not only to justify its support by the 
community on its present basis, but on 
a basis making possible even more eff- 
cient service in the future.” 

For some time opportunities for in- 
creasing usefulness have been knocking 
at the door of the school. An able vol- 
unteer finance committee is now actively 
at work raising an adequate budget. 

The board of directors has secured as 


director of the enlarged and reorganized 


school Bernard J. Newman who resigns 
as the executive secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association. Mr. New- 
man is a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological Schcol and of the School of 
Public Health of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has also pursued special courses in 
the New York School of Philanthropy 
and in Harvard University, and has made 
a special study of factory welfare work 
and housing in England. 

His teaching experience includes work 
during the past four years in the Pennsyl- 
vania School for Social Service, the sum- 
mer school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1915 session) and the summer 
school of the Meadville Theological 
School, where he will again give work 
this summer, including a laboratory 
course, in which a complete social survey 
of Meadville will be carried out. 

For eight years he was head of an 
institutional church in Brooklyn. In 
1911 he went to Philadelphia to head the 
newly created Philadelphia Housing 
Commission, now the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association. As its executive secre- 
tary, he not only organized the work of 
the commission but put the subject of 
housing “on the map” in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia became the first city in the 
country to have a “white list” of low- 
renting sanitary houses. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORK FOR LIFE 
TRAINING 


WORKING girls’ colony, through 

-which girls not actually defective 
but lacking home training and worldly 
experience, can be sent into the com- 
munity to work for their living, has been 
found so successful in connection with 
Rome State Custodial Asylum at Rome, 
N. Y., that it is being continued a second 
year. This asylum is one of the state’s 
institutions for the feebleminded. The 
colony was started in a rented house in 
Rome last October, and sixty-seven girls, 
inmates of the asylum, through it were 
afforded opportunities for domestic sery- 
ice in private homes. 

The girls do housework, sewing and 
common cooking by the day, week or 
month. Their services can be secured 
by telephone on short notice. They work 
for fifty cents a day or thirty cents a half 
day. 


“These girls are not defectives,” says 
Dr. Charles Bernstein, superintendent of 
the asylum, “but are girls who have been 
orphans and have never known the 
natural home, and when later in life they 
have gone out into the world they have 
been unable to get along because of lack 
of proper home training and natural | 
worldly experience. As a result, they | 
were sent to this’asylum for study, care | 
and training. 
to work after they have been thoroughly 
trained and tested here to see if they | 
can get in touch with the world under | 
normal conditions and thus learn to be | 
self-sustaining and have their entire | 
freedom.” 


The girls served 226 families during | 
the year. A number worked one or two | 
days a week at different places, about | 
half of them having regular places where | 
they stayed continuously. They earned | 
$3,278.91. This not only sufficed to sup-_ 
port them, with all bills paid and money | 
in the bank to the colony’s credit at the | 
end of the year, but each girl had an || 
individual savings account, one girl hav-_ 
ing as much as $50 to her credit. It 
required about one-third of the earnings 
of the girls to support the colony, in- 
cluding salaries, rent, provisions, and 
other items. 

Of the sixty-seven girls who worked 
through the year forty-two remained at | 
the end and twenty-five were returned 
to the asylum for the following reasons: 
Nine for social offenses, such as flirting 


on the street, being boisterous on the |¥. 


street, noisy at the colony, etc; nine of 
the younger girls because they had not 
had sufficient training; and seven others 
because of sickness or because their serv- 
ices were worth more to the institution 
than they were getting outside. 


“I do not hesitate to declare,” says 
Dr. Bernstein, speaking of the work of 
the colony, “that the results of our 
year’s experience amply justifies us in 
deciding to go on with the work.” 


We are sending them out | 
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ALCOHOL AND SOCIETY 


By John Koren. Henry Holt & Co. 


271 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.34. 


This expansion of 
Mr. Koren’s essays re- 
cently contributed to 
the Atlantic Monthly, 
is a very readable and 
entertaining presenta- 
tion of a very dry 
subject, if one may 
use such a term as 
applied to anti-prohi- 
bition, for the book is 
essentially a brief for 
that form of propa- 

ganda. In the preface Mr. Koren uses 

the word propaganda as connoting ac- 

tivities opposed to alcohol, but the well- 

informed reader will insist that there is 

also a propaganda in favor of alcohol, 

and that, to use Mr. Koren’s words as 
_ applied to ‘ eet 


A Brief 
for 
the Brewers 


“alcohology,” “it astounds the 
critical investigator by the crudity of its 
methods of investigation, the triviality 
of much of its subject matter, the glar- 
ing methodological defects and the con- 
sequent questionableness of its general 
conclusions.” 

' Mr. Koren states as regards present 
knowledge of the social aspects of the 
drink question, “our fact basis is amaz- 
ingly weak.” This may be truly said of 
many chapters in this book, which gives 
encouragement to the so-called moderate 
drinker and arouses little apprehension 
in the mind of the free drinker regard- 

ing the danger of his indulgence. 

Mr. Koren asks, “Are we to believe 
that science has said the final word 
about alcohol? Is the solution offered 
by prohibitionists sufficient, and are their 
methods sound? May there not be a bet- 
ter approach to the temperance ideal 
than through coercion?” Evidently the 
preferred method of approach, according 
to Mr. Koren, is through the gateway 
of the brewery and the doorway of the 
saloon. 

In answering the questions that he pro- 
pounds, Mr. Koren discusses the follow- 
ing topics: Social Aspects of Drink, 
Drink Reform and the United States, 
Government and Prohibition, Drink Re- 
form in Foreign Countries, and Con- 
structive Temperance Reform. There is 
also an appendix purporting to give an 
authoritative analysis and criticism of 

the recent investigations conducted by 
forty-three American life insurance 
companies (Medico-Actuarial Investiga- 
tion). : 

The omission of this important piece 
of evidence from the original essays 
contributed to the “amazingly weak fact 
basis” of that series. It cannot be said 
that this evidence has been well handled 
or impartially presented in the book. 
~The analysis by the chairman of the 
committee which conducted the investi- 


gation, Arthur Hunter, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, would 
have proven of much more informing 
value to the reader than the strongly 
biassed presentation of the subject util- 
ized in the appendix, which is mainly 
composed of quotations of opinions ex- 
pressed by actuaries many years ago, 
when the matter was viewed solely from 
a statistical standpoint and without the 
present-day knowledge of the effects of 
alcohol which is absolutely essential to 
a correct interpretation of life insurance 
statistics. 

For information on the physiological 
effects of alcohol Mr. Koren relies chief- 
ly on Quensel’s studies (not original re- 
searches, but opinions expressed on the 
facts and opinions presented by others). 
Without in any way questioning the 
standing of this authority, it may be 
justly asked, why should the historical 
and critical studies of Quensel be ac- 
cepted as against the facts furnished by 
the laboratory? The opinion of Quen- 
sel upon what Forel “thinks” is of little 
value compared to the intelligent read- 
er’S own opinion on what Stockard 
found in his well-checked experiments 
on animals. 

Dodge and Benedict, in experiments 
on man at the Nutrition Laboratory, re- 
ported a reasonable time before Mr. 
Koren’s book went to press, elicited evi- 
dence which he has wholly omitted to 
mention. Indeed, Mr. Koren out-Quen- 
sels Quensel, and follows him chiefly 
when his views are favorable to alcohol, 
omitting much that Quensel states in 
condemnation, especially as to the harm- 
fulness and uselessness of even moderate 
daily drinking. 

Instead of fairly presenting the evi- 
dence of the effect of drink as measured 
among large masses of men by the 
American life insurance companies, and 
attempting an interpretation of these 
figures in the light of recent laboratory 
and clinical information, this valuable 
line of inquiry is lightly dismissed with 
a footnote referring to a discussion of 
the subject having little authoritative 
value. 

Many authorities are quoted regarding 
the physiological effects of alcohol, but 
little evidence given, mostly the opinions 
of authorities who carry no more weight 
than others who entertain opposite views 
on evidence that is not given in the text 
for the reader’s own judgment. This 
second- and third-hand disposition of ex- 
tremely important aspects of the liquor 
question is less than a reader has a right 
to expect of the editor of the report of 
the Committee of Fifty. 

And so the argument moves through 
the various chapters. What alcohol will 
not do, according to his authorities, is 
the insistent note. What it has been 
demonstrated to do, according to the 
important scientific and business inves- 
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tigations made in recent years and con- 
cerning which evidence is easily avail- 
able, is conspicuous by its absence. The 
word “science” is used again and again, 
almost as an opprobrious epithet,.the im- 
plication being that any one venturing 
to speak against alcohol in the name of 
science is “animated by that false patri- 
otism which is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel”. 

In treating of the relative merits of 
the various compromises with alcohol 
which fall short of absolute prohibition, 
Mr. Koren is in a legitimate field, where 
each man is entitled to his opinion on a 
fair statement of the evidence available. 
That part of the discussion is least open 
to criticism, and many wise comments 
on extreme theories and unwarranted as- 
sumptions as to what prohibition can im- 
mediately accomplish, are presented. 
But one’s confidence in the completeness 
of the evidence and in the validity of 
the arguments is impaired by reason of 
the gross insufficiency of the discussion 
relative to the effects of alcohol. 

For example, the pitiable condition of 
Russia since prohibition went into ef- 
fect, as depicted by Mr. Koren, would 
draw tears from the heart of an anchor- 
ite. The horrors of war are nothing to 
the horrors of prohibition, and there is 
apparently great danger that the Rus- 
sian peasant will be exterminated by 
wood alcohol if relief is not soon forth- 
coming! A large amount of space is 
given to these natural reactions from 
drug restriction, and a small and feeble 
acknowledgment made of the economic 
benefit reflected in increased bank de- 
posits, notwithstanding a period of fin- 
ancial strain incident to war. 

A long array of occurrences that are 
perfectly logical and inevitable when- 
ever any drug habitué is deprived of his 
indulgence, whether it be alcohol or 
opium, is submitted, and is reminiscent 
of the same kind of reports following 
the enforcement of the recent anti-nar- 
cotic law in the United States. The im- 
mediate effect of such restriction is con- 
fused with the probable ultimate effects 
after such restrictive laws have been 
operative throughout an entire country 
long enough to show their benefit on 
generations not widely affected by es- 
tablished indulgence. 

What partial, ineffective prohibition 
applied to an already drug-soaked com- 
munity will do, is no reflection of what 
a thorough, effective, nation-wide pro- 
hibition, reaching all habit-forming and 
narcotic substances, would do to coming 
generations not already in the clutches 
of drug addiction. The question of the 
relative merits of governmental taxa- 
tion, graded according to the amount of 
alcohol present in the beverage, the 
Gothenburg system, or control of the 
liquor traffic by bolags and samlags, or 
private companies with limited dividends, 
and the system of individual licenses, as 
worked out in Scandinavian countries, 
are all fair matters for debate, and a 
clear presentation of these questions 
might well contribute to a forward tem- 
perance movement. 

Mr. Koren’s suggestion that construc- 
tive temperance reform should move 
along these lines of immediate compro- 
mise with alcohol and gradual educa- 
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tional precautions forthe abatement of 
the drink evil merit respectful and earn- 
est consideration. But a presentation of 
the subject in which there is insidiously 
interwoven an apology for alcohol, a 
grouping and matching of evidence that 
arouses no enthusiasm for action, no 
great apprehension as to the evil effects 
of alcohol on the so-called average man, 
is more calculated to increase indul- 
gence than to promote constructive tem- 
perance reform. 

Mr. Koren is not unfamiliar with the 
files of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, as he quotes this 
journal as stating, presumably editorial- 
ly, that recent inquiry confirms the view 
that chronic diseases of the kidneys do 
arise from alcohol, but their frequency 
is very doubtful. This article was read 
in a section of the American Medical 
Association and was based on a small 
group, giving results which were patho- 
logically impossible as judged by careful 
laboratory experience, the percentage of 
alcoholics found with albuminuria being 
less than that found in an ordinary 
group of apparently healthy and temper- 
ate individuals. The paper was un- 
favorably discussed by members of the 
section. 

The many editorial references in the 
same journal to recent laboratory ex- 
perience showing alcohol to have in- 
jurious effects on the nervous system 
and circulation, and the very plainly ex- 
pressed attitude of the journal on the 
use of alcohol, and the repeated state- 
ment that it is a narcotic drug, injuri- 
ous to the human body, are utterly ig- 
nored. 

Rather than present evidence buried 
in foreign languages and in inaccessible 
foreign records, it would have been fair- 
er to American readers to reach out and 
take more important evidence which is 
at arm’s length, especially that of the 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution, which has lately shown al- 
cohol to be a consistent depressant in its 
effects on the nervous system and in- 
jurious to the circulation. This is a 
particularly serious omission, inasmuch 
as the technique employed in these ex- 
periments meets all the objections raised 
by Mr. Koren to other laboratory ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Koren says, “If science could 
furnish proof that even minute quan- 
tities of alcohol hurt the individual, it 
would lend the greatest possible support 
to the argument for general prohibition. 
But such evidence is lacking.” He then 
quotes-Rosemann, as follows: “It has 
not been proved that a moderate use of 
alcohol injures the healthy adult body.” 

Such dogmatic assertions can only 
arise either from wilful perversion of 
the evidence or from inexcusable ignor- 
ance of the present state of scientific 
knowledge. Even if the evidence against 
alcohol were less conclusive, a writer as- 
sumes an exceedingly grave responsibil- 
ity who gives the benefit of the doubt to 
alcohol rather than to humanity and to 
the unborn children who are entitled to 
the protection of modern science. 

The clubman who reads this book, 
will, unless warned of its fallacies, light 


another cigarette and drink another 
cocktail. The social worker, the public- 
ist, the statesman, or the educator who 
reads it, unless protected against its 
suggestion, will wonder whether, after 
all, alcohol is not a blessing in disguise, 
the use of which should be taught in 
the public schools instead of being de- 
nounced. In short, we may say without 
exaggeration that the chief difference 
between Mr. Koren’s book and the 1915 
and 1916 Year Books of the United 
States Brewers’ Association is the dif- 
ference between octavo .and duodecimo. 
EucGeENE Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


By Wellington Scott. The Abingdon 
Press. 119 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of THe Survey $.55. 


The underworld has 
had many interpret- 
ers in recent years. 
Donald Lowrie, “Tom 
Brown,” Julian Haw- 
thorne, Miss Taylor 
and Mrs. Field have 
brought this section of 
society into the read- 
ing of many persons 
who live without 
prison bars. Welling- 
ton Scott’s story is 
simpler than these records; in a straight- 
forward manner he shows how a well- 
meaning, studious boy of fifteen can be 
made into a seasoned thief in a few 
years’ time, and then how the faith and 
help of two wise friends were equal to 
bringing the man back into a normal, 
wholesome life. 

One of these rare friends furnishes an 


Training 
for 
Crime 


‘introduction to the book. The story he 


half promises there to write himself 
some time will be, when written, a valu- 
able contribution to this new literature. 
The other friend may not publish his 
experiences, but the assistance he has 
given to scores of beleaguered souls is a 
demonstration of service in a spirit too 
seldom attained without some retarding 
sense of superiority or display of un- 
faith. 

The author writes with strong feeling 
but without ill will of the series of in- 
stitutions culminating in the penitentiary 
in which he was trained for a criminal 
life. His characterizations of under- 
world morals and types, contract labor, 
the work of a chaplain, the life of the 
ex-prisoner, show clear vision and con- 
structive social views. 


Frank A. Manny. 


PERSISTENT Pusiic PROBLEMS 


By Arthur O. Taylor. Scientific 
Standard Service. 393 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of THe Survey $2.10. 


A book that will be of value to any 
one wishing to have at hand the opin- 
ions of a number of economists, execu- 
tives and publicists on unemployment 
and related topics is Some Persistent 
Public Problems, edited by Arthur O. 
Taylor. The book is made up in part of 
reprints of magazine articles or chapters 
from books and in part of material pre- 


' interesting chapters. 
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pared especially for this volume. In- 
cluded in the list of contributors are 
Roger W. Babson, statistician; Richard 
T. Ely, professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin; Henry A. 
Atkinson, secretary of the Social Serv- 
ice Committee of the Congregational 
Church; George W. Perkins, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; Scott Near- 
ing, professor of economics at Toledo 
University, and Louis D. Brandeis. 


J. Ack. 


How to Know Your CHILD 


By Miriam Finn Scott. Little Brown 
& Co. 316 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.35. 


Any suggestion that will sugar-coat 
the daily pill of dressing and turn the 
drudgery of stockings, shoes and but- 
tons to first a joyous game, then a proud 
achievement, and first and last an uncon- 


. scious education, will arouse the interest 


of many a older sister and 
teacher. 

Mrs. Scott’s book is an optimistic ef- 
fort toward child interpretation.. Her 
chief contribution is perhaps the vivid- 
ness of her re-statement of facts not un- 
known but too easily forgotten—such, 
for instance, as that faults may prove 
virtues, for temper is only will-power, 
high spirit or ambition uncontrolled; or 
again the fact of the “self-revelation of 
a child through play”; or the need that 
a father be something more than a 
policeman in the family. “When father 
comes,” should be an anticipation, not a 
threat. 

The caption of her closing chapter, 
How to Know Yourself, hints at many a 
difficulty in the problem of “how to know 
your child.” 


mother, 


Garo: 


A Lecat Minimum WAGE 


By John O’Grady. Published by the 
author. 140 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.04. 


As the writer states in his introduc- 
tion, it is the purpose of his dissertation 
to review the minimum wage movement 
and its results in the different countries. 
As introductory to this, he takes up Cus- 
tom, Guild and Statute regulations of 
the Middle Ages. 

The workings of the compulsory Arbi- 
tration system in New Zealand, and the 
wages boards of Victoria are discussed. 
The application of this latter system in 
England and its resulting influence form 
ter A survey of the 
minimum wage movement in the United 
States with a detailed study of the Mass- 
achusetts law, is followed by a special 


chapter on the constitutional aspect of — 


minimum wage legislation. 

So far the dissertation is interesting 
and full of value. The closing sections, 
which treat of objections to minimum 
wage legislation, and of the results of a- 
canvass of the opinions of American 
economists, seem academic and futile, 
and give a weak ending to an otherwise 
valuable contribution. 


EstHER PACKARD. 
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German genius missed its greatest op- 
portunity. If, instead of a million dollars’ 
worth of dyes to decorate our fall clothes, 
the Deutschland had brought a million dol- 
lars’ worth of anesthetics, aspirin and sal- 
varsan to heal our sick, there would have 
been no measuring the applause. 


Among the youngsters of Brooklyn and 
the East Side who are still allowed to play 
together, in spite of imminent epidemic of 
poliomyelitis, there is a new game in fa- 
vor. This variant of tag makes you 
“polio,” instead of “it”; and then, being 
a germ, you try doubly hard to catch all 
the other children. 


The conferences between the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, in New York, did not result in an 
agreement last week and they were con- 
tinued this week. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
has come on from Washington and is at- 
tending the conferences. 


Dr. Paul Moore Strayer of Rochester, 
N. Y., is following up his useful book on 
Reconstruction of the Church by prepar- 
ing another volume on Social Service and 
the Church. He asks aid in securing in- 
formation of churches in city or town, 
village or country, which are registering in 
the life of the community in other than 
the usual ways. He may be addressed at 
4 Meigs street, Rochester. 


A brand new degree—Doctor of Human- 
ity—was conferred on Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and George W. Kirchwey, incoming 
and outgoing wardens of Sing Sing, on 
July 16. The degree was conferred by the 
inmates of Sing Sing through the officers 
of their Mutual Welfare League, following 
processions, band concerts, and all sorts of 
field-day exercises, at Sing Sing, which 
made up the prisoners’ joyful welcome 
home to “Tom Brown.” 


Fred C. Croxton, who for several years 
has been chief industrial mediator and chief 
statistician of the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission and was formerly with the 
United States Bureau of Labor and the 
Immigration Commission, takes charge of 
the new Social Service Department just 
organized by the Ohio Institute for Public 
Efficiency. [See THe Survey for July 15.] 


Instead of maintaining its usual milk 
station this year, Cambridge, Mass., plans 
to have two graduate nurses, specially 
trained in infant welfare work, visit 
among the homes. This method will, it is 
believed, better help the mothers to care 
for their children and will also reach a 
larger number of those who need such 
help. 


Columbia, S. C., has held the first of 
the proposed extension conferences of the 
Southern Sociological Congress, designed 
to furnish what the South needs—“not 
only trained social workers but a broader 
ee option of the purposes and methods 
ry 


of modern social work by the people, and 
especially by, the people in the smaller 
“communities.” Following a local survey, 
the program ranged over a wide field of 
social and civic activities and the tangible 
‘outcome was the formation of the Co- 
lumbia Sociological Society. Information 


‘. 


about the plan may be had of William C. 
Headrick, extension secretary, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


People who want to know what “epi- 
demiology” and other terms of the new 
public health mean, will find a valuable 
desk companion in the new edition of 
Gould’s Medical Dictionary, just issued by 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Phila- 
delphia [$2.75; by mail of THr Survey 
$2.90]. By thorough revision that omitted 
many old words and added many new 
ones, the publishers have provided an up- 
to-date and convenient work of reference. 


Charles Stelzle has been elected a field 
secretary for special service with the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. He will work chiefly on the 
economic aspects of the liquor problem and 
on problems of church and labor. Ma- 
chinist, preacher, sogial service expert for 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
Mr. Stelzle is best known for his work in 
organizing and managing for ten years the 
Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian Church and in founding the 
Labor Temple in New York city. 


Vital statistics mean something in Cali- 
fornia, as certain local health officers have 
recently discovered. For at its May meet- 
ing the state Board of Health passed a 
resolution that, since five out of 285 health 
officers had failed to file any report re- 
garding either the presence or the absence 
of communicable diseases throughout the 
year, although repeated reminders of the 
law had been sent them, the local author- 
ities be requested to remove these ores 
and to appoint efficient men in their places. 
The five delinquents are Dr. D. L. Martin, 


Orland; Dr. T. K. McHugh, Rialto; J. V. 
Chase, Mill Valley; Dr. J. A. Parks, La 
Mesa; Dr. S. G. Bransford, Fairfield. 

The covers of the Masses have been 


stretched to take in the New Review and 
the two appear as one in the August issue 
under the former title. The Masses, Max 
Eastman’s co-operative journal—‘“a_ revo- 
lutionary and not a reform magazine’— 
will continue on its pre-contemporaneous 
course of throwing barbs and bricks, in 
brief articles, verse and drawings, at all 
the things that most of mankind cherish. 
The Masses Review, bound in at the mid- 
dle, will continue the longer, more sub- 
stantial articles of the New Review, “de- 
voted to the science of progress towards 
liberty and democracy.” 


Charles H. Johnson has been elected sec- 
retary of the New York State Board of 
Charities to succeed Robert W. Hebberd, 
who resigned in the midst of the Strong 
inquiry. He will take office September 15. 
Mr. Johnson has for the past year been 
head of the State Reformatory for Boys at 
Cheshire, Conn. Before that he was for 
some time deputy warden of Sing Sing, 
under Thomas Mott Osborne. He has 
been superintendent of St. Christopher’s 
School at Dobbs Ferry, of the Albany Or- 
phan Asylum at Albany, and of the Leake 
and Watts Orphan Asylum at Yonkers. He 
began his social work as the first secretary 
of the pioneer Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, previous to 
which time he had been in the ministry. 


Spiritual Preparedness, National and 
International, is the subject of the sum- 

mer conference of the Free Religious As- 
sociation of America at Star Island, Isle 
of Shoals, from July 29 to August 1. The 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
is to speak on the subject given above 
and to preach the conference sermon on 
The International Mind. Gerald Stanley 
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Lee will give A Program for National 
Mutual  Self-Expression. Roger W. 
Babson will speak on Why Not Base Our 
Solutions of Industrial and International 
Problems on Natural Law? And the 
Three Supreme Religious Issues of Our 
Time will be presented as follows: Scien- 
tific Religion by William I. Lawrence of 
Boston, Industrial Democracy by George 
Grover Mills of Boston and International 
Fee by Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, 
eb. 


Citizens in New York city who have 
been tryng to get a real understanding of 
the proposed solution of New York’s west 
side track problem have the advantage 
now of a model that has been prepared to 
illustrate the whole project. This has been 
on display for the public for about ten 
days. According to the latest plans the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment in- 
tend to take action on the matter on July 
27, which seems to the civic organizations 
that have been following the matter a bit 
precipitate as time will have been given 
for but relatively few to study out the de- 
tails of the model. Their opinion is that 
a matter which has been in the balance for 
years should not be decided so promptly 
after the time when full information for 
the first time has been available. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONE REN CES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before August 9. 


JuLty ANp Aucust 
Bar Association, American. Chicago, Au- 
gust 30-September 1. Sec’y, George 


Whitelock, 1416 Munsey bldg., Baltimore. 

Buitpinc AND Loan Associations, United 
States League of Local. St..Louis, July 
26-27. Sec’y, H. F. Cellarius, Station A, 
Cincinnati. 

Cotorep Women, National Association of. 
Baltimore, Md., August 6-10. President, 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. - 

CRIMINAL Law AND CrimrnoLocy, American 
Institute of. Chicago, August 29. Sec’y, 
Edwin M. Abbott, 1027 Land Title bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Free Rericious ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals, N. H., July 
29-August 1. Sec’y, George Grover Mills, 
120 Boylston street, Boston. 

Mounicipatities, League of Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh, Wis., August 16-18. Sec’y, 
Ford H. MacGregor, Madison, Wis. 

a Geel! Union of Canadian. Mont- 
real, Quebec, Can., August 21-23. Sec’y, 
W. D. Lighthall, Westmount, Quebec. 

SocroLocicaL ConFERENCE, Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, N. H., August 24-30. 
Director, Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Women Voters, National Council of. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 26-29. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Harrison G. Foster, 312 Cliff avenue, 
North Tacoma, Wash. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SEAMEN’s Unton or America, International. 
New York city, December 4. Sec’y, T. 
A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL 


CatHoLic Cuaritres, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., Sept. 17-20. Sec’y, 
Rev. Wm. J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

ConsuMERS’ LeaGuE, National. Springfield, 
Mass., November 15-16. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs 
Florence Kelley, 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York. : 
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CHURCHES oF CHRIST IN America, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 


East 22 street, New York. 
Economic Association, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, W. 


G. Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hosritat Assocration, American. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. September 26-29. Sec’y, 
Lydia Keller, Northfield, Minn. 

Housinc Association, National. Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 

HumAne Association, American. Cincin- 


nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Humane Society bldg., Albany, 
INE ag 

Inrant Morrarity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Balti- 
more. 

LecaL Arm Societies, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver bldg., Pittsburgh. 

MunicipaL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Newark, N. J., October 9-13. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Municipa.ities, League of American. New- 
ark, N. J., September 6-9. Sec’y, Robert 
E. Lee, Secretary to the mayor, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Pustic HeattH Association, American. 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. Sec’y, Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston street, 
Boston. 

RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6. Sec’y, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 

Sarety Counci1, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank bldg., 
Chicago. 

SoctaLtist Socrety, Intercollegiate. Sher- 
wood Forest, Md., September 19-25. 
Exec. Sec’y, Harry W. Laidler, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

SocrotocicaL Society, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott E. 
W. Bedford, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

SratisticAL Association, American. Co- 
lumbus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Car- 
roll W. Doten, 491 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 

UNIVERSITIES AND Pusiic Service. Third 
National Conference. Philadelphia, No- 
vember 15-16. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Better New ENGLAND, Conference for a. 
Springfield, Mass., October 14-15. Di- 
rector, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield,Conn. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York state 
conference of. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
November 14-16. Sec’y, Richard W. Wal- 
lace, Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Lowell, Mass., October 25-27. Sec’y, 
Richard K. Conant, 6 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, 

Municiparities, League of Kansas. In- 
dependence, Kan., October 11-13. Sec’y, 
C. H. Talbot, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Municrpatities, League of Virginia. Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., September 26-28. Sec’y, 
Luther C, Brinson, Portsmouth, Va. 

RurAL ORGANIZATION, Conference on. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass., October 16-17. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
Prof. E. L. Morgan, Amherst, Mass. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Nominal 


charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, 

New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Three reprints. 5e each. Quarterly 
journal. $1.00 per year. Dues—aActive $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $d. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices Empire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P, Byers, 
Exec, Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E. F. Rob- 
bins, Exec. Sec., 203 E. 27th St., New 
To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Hast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and otber publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 

Association, Pres., John F. Anderson, 

M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Secy, Prof. 
S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.’’ Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene, Official monthly 
organ, American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. 3 mos. trial subscription (to 
Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—ObDject: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its Town and Country : 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 


perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C, 
OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 


Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 

Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5 ; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


Nursing Service, ; 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — National 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish in- 
formation for Associations, Commissions 

and persons working to conserve vision ; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam- 
ples free; quantities at cost, Invites member- 
ship. Field, United states. Includes N. Y, 
State Com, Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director; 
Gordon L, Berry, Field Secretary and Acting 
Secretary, Address, 130 EB. 22d St. N. ¥. C. 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc- 


tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres- | 


ident ; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daven- 
port, Luther Burbank, Dr, J.H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of interest 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Eu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the 
Race, Extended bibliographies. Full 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 
Principal: I. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
instment, Hampton aims and methods, Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a Year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” ‘the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”’ The mem- 
bership ingludes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 


EDIAL LOANS—National 
Re eee 


of Remedial Loan Associations, 

29nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Iam, 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information regarding organization of 
remedial. loan societies gladly yiven. 


Work With Boys 


OoYs’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New_York 
City. Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, 

Boys’ Depts. of Recreation Centers, Settlements 
and Community Houses. A clearing house for 
information on subjects relating to work with 
boys. 
nished: assistance given in organizing. Wm. 
ir. Hall, President; C, J, Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


Printed matter distributed; workers fur- — 
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Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. Lawson Purdy, lres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension, Pub- 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


NDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS in Springfield, 
Illinois: Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L, 
Potter. A survey of work conditions and in- 

dustrial relations, including: health hazards in 
industry ; hours of labor; child labor; wages 
and regularity of employment; social effects 
of work conditions; efforts for industrial better- 
ment, etc. Discussion of problems common to 
the 200 cities of 25,000 to 150,000 pop. 150 
pp. (Now ready) 25c. Department of Surveys 
and lExhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22nd St., New York. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Iourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Pres.; Ricard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


these subjects. Pamphlets free, Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Oharters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-— The Scientific Tem- 
perance lederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec, Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 
question, including hygienic, industrial, econ- 
omic, and sociological relations. Publishes re- 
sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 
Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 
models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 
Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era -in civic development— 
ITeadquarters for information, American P. R. 
League. Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec. 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


HE PUBLIC SERVANT is the title of 
the monthly bulletin of the 8S. P. T. P.S. 
No. 1 contains ‘National Program for 
Training for Public Service,” by the editor, and 
“Local Residence Requirement for lublic Office,” 
by Professor King of Pennsylvania. No. 2 con- 
tains “Progress of the Movement of Training 
for Public Service.” Free to members of the 
Society. Sample copy on request. Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Public Service, 
Box 380, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 


vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full im- 
formation regarding social movements _in all 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 


dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the BPxecutive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Pe) American U: SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Plmer_S, Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacou St., 


Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 
SS ee 
A ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 


Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 


treed, class or sex. ' 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 


Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city 
state, and nation, for meeting the fundamenta 
roblems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
Betchbornood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


| Res Federation of 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


KONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B, Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
i Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


bh ABY WEEK’ EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in«Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purehased. Iurther information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. lour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this, training. LFurnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St.. New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS _ IN 
AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE —Jcint 

clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of Knglish language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year, 
Irank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W. 34 St. N, ¥. Cc. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 IF. 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE— (Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., Ses 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 BE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
G Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W.T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and misc. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau, FT orty- 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Irancis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U, 8, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 

sumers League. 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. llorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women workers, sweat- 
shops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 

Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, lres. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Mditor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, 85, Hast 30th 


St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Mamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 


governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—*The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year: 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 

A.,. 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Llead- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS—American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Vublishes Journal of Home Economics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 28-July 3, 1916. 
Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 
scope and method in investigations of in- 

dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Trice 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 HW. 22d St., New York 
City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. 

islative reports, specialized reference 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa-~ 
tion for Labor Legislation, 181 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. Jobn B. Andrews, Sec, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books, List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington &t., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending li 
to residents of New York city. 

general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


ee 
OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION--. 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 


St., New York City. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The February 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 

magazine issued by the Association—will con- 
tain the Year Book telling of the present 
status of the recreation movement and of the 
playground and recreation center work con- 
dueted in 1915 in 482 cities and small com- 
munities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Single copies of this issue may be 
ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50c, 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 


Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 


Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
\small additional payments 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes of 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE FORERUNNER is not so much a 
magazine as “GILMAN'S WORKS,” 
published serially. The seven Bound 
Volumes are not “back numbers”, but a 
set of GILMAN’S WORKS, each volume 
of which amounts in bulk of material to 
four books of some sixty-three thousand 
words each. These volumes constitute a 
unique collection of work by one author, 
—short stories, articles, allegories, verse, 
drama, review, and some of her most 
important books. The full set represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT BOOKS may now 
be purchased for $10.00, express collect. 
Price of a single Volume, $1.50 postpaid, 
except Volume], which is $2.00 post- 
paid, 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS SECRETARY charity organization 
society or employment bureau superintend- 
ent by young man with four years social 
work. Address Walter Hughes, 1139 S. 
28th St., Louisville, Ky. .. 


eae re 1 Ce PR 2 ek 
WOMAN WITH large. experience wants 


social work, preferably’ other than settle- 
ment or institutional, in “vicinity of New 
York or Philadelphia. Address 2347, Sur- 


VEY. 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 


Amold Bennett and Providence have 
endowed us all with twenty-four hours 
a day. 

Camegie and the lowest worker in 
his mines, Wanamaker and his youngest 
errand boy, Rockefeller and the garage 
workers who sell his gasoline—all have 
the same. 

But until Ingersoll made the watch 
accessible to the millions only the well- 
to-do had time; poor people guessed at 
it—and continued poor. 


Ke Man LBehina 
the ouvir 


Ce a 


There are Ingersoll Watches for everyone: Little ones, big ones, watches to be carried 
in the pocket; to fit on the wrist; to stand on the desk or table; to go into ladies’ 
hand-bags; to be fastened beside the bed or the stove in the kitchen; the new 
“Radiolite” that tells time in the dark; in all thirteen different sizes and kinds from the 
famous Dollar Watch to the new, thin, 7-Jeweled, accurate, bridge-model Reliance at $3.00, 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


FOURTEENTH. YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1916 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1916-1917 SENT ON APPLICATION 
GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 
qualified students. 


THE TWO-YEAR RECREATION COURSE INCLUDES 


General courses in social work. Technical classes at Hull-House in gym- 
nastics, folk dancing, etc. Field work in settlements 
and public recreation centers. 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR RECREATION COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and _ research. 
Address 2319, Survey. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. Re- 
fined woman of 45 desires position; would 
give exceptional care to  semi-invalid 
(adult or child). City or country. Would 


travel. References. Address 2348, SuRVEY. 


GRADUATE nurse with Public Health 
training and social experience desires posi- 
tion as Visiting Nurse. (Jewish). Ad- 
dress 2349, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED woman desired as su- 
perintendent of small institution for Jewish 


girls. Suburb of New York. Apply by let- 
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ter only. Address 106 Beach, 123rd St., 
Rockaway Park, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS . ‘‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; “‘Food 
* Values,” 10c; **Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; “ The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,” 15c; “*The Profession of Home-Making, 
ee Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


